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PLANT PERMANENT GARDENS 


Flowers and fruit grow on permanent plants just as beautifully as in labor- 
some annual gardens. They become an increasingly valuable permanent 
investment instead of a mere yearly expense. 


LIVING FENCES and WALLS 


Not tender, constantly pruned privet, 
but aristocratic and easily-managed 
evergreens. Set 1% feet apart. The 
two best: Upright Yew, 25 for $28.50 
(50 or more at $1 each) ; Hemlock, 
25 for $15 (50 or more at 50c each). 
(Bushy, sheared, twice transplanted, 
12 to 15 inch plants.) 


LAWNS WITHOUT LABOR 


There is no substitute for well-kept 
grass, but those irritating hard-to- 
mow terraces and slopes can be cov- 
ered with Vinca minor (myrtle)— 
evergreen, tough, hardy, neat. Set 1 
foot apart. 100 strong plants for $12. 


BEAUTY WITHOUT 
BACK-ACHE 


Plant ’em once, beauty for genera- 
tions and without cultivation. 


RHODODENDRONS for as low as 35c. 
Young plants, 12 to 15 inches high 
with small earth ball. (You pay ex- 
press on arrival, about 6c each.) 


Price each: 5-24 25-49 S0up 
Rhod. Maximum. 
White, July ....... 60c 40c 35c 
Rhod. Catawbiense. 
Purple, June ...... 75c 60c 55¢ 
Rhod. Carolina. 


Clear pink, May ... 75c 60c 55c 


Kalmia (Mt. Laurel). 
Pink, White, May.. 60c 45c 40c 


OFFER A: 


5 each of above, 20 evergreens, 
for $13.50. 


OFFER B: 


Larger, 4 years older, 1% to 2 feet, 
B. & B., bushy specimens. 


1 each of above, plus Leucothoe 
‘ (White, April), 
5 fine evergreens, boxed, for $15.75. 





(photo) RHOD. MAXIMUM, 18” B.&B. 
(insert) KALMIA, 12” plants. 


FLOWERS WITHOUT . 


DRUDGERY! 


Giant Dutch CROCUS. Last in 
ground for decades. Rainbow mix- 
ture, 9 centimeter bulbs (largest 
grown) 25 for $1.50. 


NARCISSUS and DAFFODILS. 
Permanent Naturalizing mixture, 
all kinds, largest size round bulbs, 
100 for $8. 


3 Highest-Rated PEONIES. Plant 
once for 25 years labor-free beauty ! 
Lecygne (best white), Rivoire 
(best red), Therese (best pink). 
One each all 3 for $8. All outstand- 
ing, far beyond ordinary. 


BROWNELL ROSES. New sub- 
zero hardy race. We offer 14 kinds, 
including the best Hybrid Teas, 
Climbers, Creepers. Any 3 for $5. 


FRUIT WITHOUT LADDERS 
Picking fruit—even pruning and 
spraying — can be fun if done from 
the ground. And it can if dwarfed 
fruits only are planted. More fruit 
per acre, too. All your old favorite 
varieties, the same large fruit. Bal- 
anced Home Orchard that takes care 
of pollenization: APPLES: 1 McIn- 
tosh, 1 Wealthy ; PEARS: 1 Bartlett, 
1 Duchess; also 1 Elberta PEACH, 
1 German Prune PLUM. 


OFFER A: 


One each all six, 2-year-olds, 
fruit possible 1948, for $23. 


OFFER B: 
The same, a year older, $31. 


HUGE HYBRID BLUEBERRIES. Big 
as small cherries, easily grown, hand- 
some bushes. Sensational. 3-year, 12 to 
18 inch, assorted named kinds, 10 plants 
for $18. (18 to 24 inches, 10 for $22.50.) 


BLIGHT-FREE CHESTNUTS. Old- 
fashioned sweet small type of nuts on 
Chinese trees (2 to 3 feet) 3 for $6. 


Successful Fall Planting 


It is different from Spring planting. Our 1946 Fall Price List gives 
simple rules that explain how and when to plant what. Copy free 
(except 25c West of Iowa). Or order from this ad: 


Tulips (October-December). 


Larger bulbs mean larger blooms. We 
offer 11-12 centimeter Dutch bulbs, 
rainbow mixture, modern kinds: 

Darwin Tulips, mixed, 100 for $7.50. 
Cottage Tulips, mixed, 100 for $7.50. 


Bearded Iris (July-October). 


We offer 1 each of ten of the 
best newer kinds. Twice as 
large as old-fashioned kinds, 
bright colors. All 10 for $4.25. 
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PYRAMID YEW 


FRANKLINIA 


OUTSTANDING NOVELTIES 


Rare and new permanent plants for greater 
beauty and less work: one of the plants 
in size stated below for $5.75; two for 
$11. (1 each all eleven—a magnificent and 
useful collection of dwarfs—$57.50.) 


Burgundylace Maple. Rich wine-red all 
summer; leaf finely cut. New form of 
Acer palmatum. l-year grafts, from 4- 
inch pots. 

Azalea Hinocrimson. A hardier, more vig- 
orous Hinodirigi that does not fade the 
day after flowers open. Sensational. 10 
to 12 inches B. & B. 

White Daphne Mezereum. The dwarf Feb- 
ruary Daphne with clean, white flower. 
2 feet B. & B. 

Franklinia. Only hardy, fall-blooming na- 
tive small tree. Fragrant. 2 to 2% foot 
plants. 

Pyramidal Hemlock. Shaped like American 
Hemlock but grows slowly, stays a small 
tree. 1 year grafts from 4-inch pots. 

Kelsey Yew. Broad bush that has more red 
a than any other Yew. 1% feet 

Vermeulen Yew. Short, dense needles; 
dwarf, cone-shaped. Good berries. 1% 
feet B. & B. 

Pyramid Yew. New 1945. Narrow, tall 
tree, upright branches. 12 to 15 in. B. & B. 

Obelisk Yew. More vigorous form of above. 
To 20 feet height. 12 to 15 inches B. & B. 

Narrowbush Yew. Upright and narrow, but 
not tall, perhaps 6 feet. Now 12 to 15 
inches B. & B. 

een Yew. Bright green form of 
oo Striking in winter. 12 to 15 inches 
B. & B. 





Larger the bulbs, 
larger the flowers. 


KELSEY NURSERY SERVICE 


Dept. 15-D, 50 Church Street, New York 7, N. Y. 


Entered as second-class matter December 8, 1904, at the Post Office at Boston, Mass., under the Act of Congress of March 3, 1897 
Acceptance for mailing at special rate of postage, authorized August 14, 1925 
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THIS is generally the best season for setting out lilacs. Trees with fleshy 
roots such as magnolias should not be planted in the Fall. 

WHEN cleaning up the garden do not remove the tops from asparagus, 
peonies and perennials in general until they are dead and have ceased 
all functioning. 

WHEN planting trees and shrubs, loosen the subsoil in the bottom of 
the hole with a crowbar, or fork over the subsoil, adding bone meal 
or superphosphate. 

RHUBARB plantings, both old and new, will thrive better if given 
liberal amounts of manure. Seaside gardeners often substitute kelp 
for manure, and with excellent results. 

CORNSTALKS infested with European corn borer should be buried 
under at least six inches of soil before Winter comes. This applies just 
as much to stubble as to standing stalks. 

SPRAYERS, fertilizer spreaders, garden lines and other special equip- 
ment should be cleaned and put away in a dry place. Hand tools, 
lawnmowers and wheelbarrows should not stand on a moist earthen 
floor over Winter. 

SOME vegetables such as parsnips, salsify and Jerusalem artichokes, 
may be left in the ground until Spring, or they may be dug, spread on 
the surface of the soil and covered heavily with litter. Kale will 
endure hard frost. 

FUCHSIAS and heliotropes which have grown rapidly all Summer 
should be allowed to rest. Keep them in a cool place and give them a 
little water until the end of the year when they can be pruned and 
started into growth. 

UNPACK lily bulbs as soon as they arrive, and waste no time in get- 
ting them into the ground. Drying in the open air is detrimental to 
the bulbs. Handle them carefully. It is wise to use sand under and 
over all kinds when planting them. 

PEARS that were picked while the flesh was still hard can be kept in 
that condition if held at a temperature slightly above freezing. To 
ripen, the fruits can be taken from cold storage and kept in a tem- 
perature of about 65 degrees for a week's time. 

BE SURE to drain all shallow pipes and protect garden hose from freez- 
ing. The hose will last longer if washed inside and out with soap and 
water, and rinsed with warm water before draining and storing. If it 
is not on a reel, store the hose indoors in a coil lying flat and out of 
the sun. 

IT IS important that small and newly planted trees be protected 
from rabbits and mice. This protection can be given by means of 
closely woven wire placed around the trees like collars or by wrapping 
the lower foot or two of each trunk with tar paper or paper prepared 
for this purpose sold at the seed stores. 

RESTING is particularly important for some of the late Summer- 
flowering pot plants of a bulbous or tuberous nature. Tuberous be- 
gonias that have flowered well in pots will need to be dried if the 
tubers are to be kept over. Achimenes, also, should be let go un- 
watered to dry after’ flowering ceases. Between now and early 1947 
is the time to rest the amaryllis. 

NEW PLANTINGS of even the hardiest perennials will have been 
benefited if the soil about them was mulched just after the plants were 
set. Such a mulch will now be preventing the rapid cooling of the 
soil and promoting greater root development before Winter. Later, 
as soon as the ground freezes, an additional two or three inches of 
litter covering can well be added. 

CLUMPS of chrysanthemums in flower may be dug and potted for 
house or porch decoration or they may be moved to some other part 
of the garden for Fall color effect. If it is desired to keep potted 

chrysanthemums for making cut- 
tings or for division for replanting 
outdoors in the Spring, the old stems 
should be cut off at ground level 
after the blooms fade. After that 
the pots should be stood in a light, 
cool place. 
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A horticultural library which is as comfortable and as attractive as anyone’s living room is 
found in Horticultural Hall in Worcester, Mass., probably the most luxurious building 


of its kind in the country. 


A Model Horticultural Building 


Visitors to Massachusetts will enjoy 
inspecting the splendid Horticultural 
Hall owned and used exclusively by the 
Worcester County Horticultural Society 
in the City of Worcester. This building, 
near the center, is Georgian in style and 
made of red water-struck brick trimmed 
with white limestone. It is completely 
equipped with exhibition halls, a hand- 
some library, lecture rooms, dining 
hall, club rooms, kitchen and the like. 
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UNION OF THE NATION’S GARDENERS 


looking toward a united horticulture in America, which 

was adopted at the great horticultural conference, which 
opened in Cleveland, Ohio, on October 8 and continued for 
three days. For many years this magazine has been striving to 
bring about an organization along the lines worked out in 
Cleveland, with special emphasis on the necessity of ascertaining 
the extent to which horticultural interests of ail kinds have 
already become organized. 

Robert Pyle of West Grove, Pa., has also given many years 
of study to this matter, and is, without doubt, to be credited 
more than any other man with the success of the Cleveland 
meeting, although in recent years he has had the support of an 
excellent executive committee consisting of such well known 
men in horticultural fields as, E. L. D. Seymour of New York: 
Dr. R. C. Allen of Harrisburg, Pa., Dr. Clement G. Bowers of 
Maine, N. Y., Arno H. Nehrling of Boston, Mass., R. Milton 
Carleton of Chicago, Ill., and J. Franklin Styer of Concord- 
ville, Pa. 

There have been many times in the past when Mr. Pyle and 
this magazine have not agreed on the methods to be followed 
or even on the aims sought but for sev- 
eral years Mr. Pyle and the magazine's 
editor have served on a committee ap- 
pointed by the Men’s Garden Club of 
America to consider the situation and 
gradually their ideas have been harmon- 
ized to such an extent that both have 
been able to work wholeheartedly for the 
development of an organization which 
may well, under the name of the Ameri- 
can Horticultural Council, become one 
of the most important national organiza- 
tions in the United States with the possi- 
bility of being expanded to take in all of 
the Americas. 

Under the circumstances, it was most 
fitting that Mr. Pyle should open the 
conference in Cleveland, making an ad- 
dress to more than 100 delegates from 
all parts of the United States, most of 
them representing horticultural organiza- 
tions or institutions of one kind or an- 
other. In his excellent address, Mr. Pyle 


"T icot magazine is happy to endorse the broad policy, 


Professor Liberty H. Bailey, who made 
the keynote speech at the Cleveland 
Conference. 





brought out many important points, one of which may be con- 
sidered the foundation on which the organization is to be built. 
Mr. Pyle said: 

The organization committee (i.e. the directors of the American 
Horticultural Council) are agreed that before another over-all national 
horticultural conference is called there will be needed the findings of 
a most thorough survey of organized horticulture in all its branches. 
The information to be had from such a study may well form the basis 
upon which to build possible types of affiliation among homogeneous 
organizations. 

We are made up of very diverse groups; the entire problem of 
membership and basis for affiliation needs to be studied before sound 
judgment can be arrived at. A survey of the character suggested may 
also reveal the sources and extent of financial support. Furthermore, 
through it, we may discover the principal areas of interest upon which, 
to best advantage, we may focus further functionings. 

The conference in Cleveland was notable for the fact that 
among its delegates were leaders in almost every branch of horti- 
cultural endeavor. The keynote address of the conference was 
made by Dr. Liberty H. Bailey, who stands at the very top 
among horticultural personages in this country. In an eloquent 
two hour address Dr. Bailey drew a vivid picture of American 
horticulture as it exists today and pointed out some of the ways 
in which the field can be improved or 
made to yield greater returns. 

It was decided to postpone the election 
of officers until January 1, 1947, at 
which time the directors are to be pre- 
pared to go ahead with the election of a 
secretary and the choice of headquarters. 
However, the list of directors was greatly 
enlarged. To those named earlier in this 
article were added Mrs. E. Page Allison, 
West Chester, Pa.; Paul Jones, Detroit, 
Mich.; Mrs. Will F. Lake, Fort Worth, 
Tex.; Dr. Walter E. Lammerts, La Can- 
ada, Calif.; Arthur G. McKee, Cleve- 
land, Ohio; Dr. Warren B. Mack, State 
College, Pa.; Prof. H. B. Tukey, East 
Lansing, Mich.; C. Eugene Pfister, Mun- 
delein, III. 

The local committee in charge of the 
conference was headed up by Arnold M. 
Davis, director of the Garden Center in 
Cleveland. The chairman of the program 
committee was C. Eugene Pfister. 








Many States are asking 


Are the Elm Trees Doomed? 


UST the American elm suffer the 

fate of the chestnut? Is this most 
American of trees to fall before the attack 
of not one, but two, diseases and thus leave 
the rural and urban landscape of the east- 
ern half of the United States and southern 
Canada irreparably marred? These are not 
alarmists’ queries. The fact is that the 
American elm is in grave danger. 

Already millions of elm trees have been 
destroyed by two dread diseases which 
have now overlapped and are working on 
common ground in the Ohio River Valley. 
The more familiar of the two is the Dutch 
elm disease, so-called because it came from 
the Netherlands about 1930. Less widely 
known but equally deadly to elm trees is 
a native disease known as phlem necrosis. 

As a forerunner to final death as a re- 
sult of Dutch elm disease there are other 
enemies. H. Gleason Mattoon, secretary 
of the Pennsylvania Forestry Association, 
has pointed out that throughout the 
Northeast the elm leaf beetle has been most 
plentiful and destructive. This voracious 
leaf eater has been abetted in some sections 
by the Japanese beetle, which also feeds 
on the foliage, thereby destroying the food 
manufacturing part of the tree. 

Less noticeable, but equally weakening 
in its attack, is the European elm soft scale, 
which has been particularly abundant in 
the southern half of the territory. Elm 
scurfy scale is also a debilitating pest. The 
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elm case bearer, several species of aphids 
and the elm saperda have all hastened the 
death of countless trees. 

Of greatest importance is the double- 
barrelled attack of the elm bark beetle, 
which frequently carries with it into the 
sap stream of the tree the spores of the 
deadly Dutch elm disease. This tiny beetle, 
less than one-eighth inch long, has in- 
creased astonishingly in the last four years. 
While we were winning the war, this un- 
dercover agent bred freely on neglected 
trees and spread the destructive disease in 
ever expanding circles. 

The following sanitary program has 
been published by Massachusetts authori- 
ties seeking to check the Dutch elm disease: 

Remove and burn promptly all elm trees 
killed by Dutch elm disease. 

Remove and burn promptly bark from any 
cut elm wood. 

Before May 1 
material from elms. 

Do not pile elm wood in the open. 

Do not transport elm wood with bark 
attached. 

Do not permit dumping of elm wood with 
bark attached in city dumps. 

In all new construction involving elm trees, 
require the burning or other satisfactory dis- 
posal of all elm wood removed in operations. 

Spray elms to control leaf-eating insects. 

Enlist support of all municipal departments 
as well as civic groups and public utilities in 
the detection and removal of diseased and 
dead elms. 

Keep elms as healthy as possible by feeding 
and watering. if necessary and possible. 


prune and burn all dead 


Phlem necrosis, which has long been 
known to bring quick death to elms in the 
Ohio Valley, has yet to be fought success- 
fully. It is suspected that an insect is in- 
volved in the spread of the deadly virus 
from tree to tree. The alarming spread of 
the disease has given impetus to research 
looking towards the development of con- 
trol measures. One bit of hope comes from 
the fact that there appear to be resistant 
strains among the wild elms. 


Likes the Old Snow Apple 


NE of the finest apples is the old Snow 

apple, but not the apple nurseries 
offer as ‘‘Snow.’’ This is Famuse, an en- 
tirely different variety from the old apple 
which has very white flesh with a few red 
streaks. It is not a Winter keeper, but will 
hold in ordinary storage as long as Christ- 
mas. Under cold storage it can, of course, 
be held all Winter. 

It is strange that this fine old apple has 
gone out of propagation. There is a tree 
of it a few miles from here that is said to 
have been planted before the Civil war. 
The orchard has been neglected so long 
that oak trees six inches in diameter have 
grown up in it, planted, by squirrels. 

Last year, I got the best twigs I could 
from this tree which bore fruit the year be- 
fore. These were grafted in March and 
about one-third of them ‘“‘took,’’ making 
switches up to six feet tall. This year, with 
new wood for grafting all should take. I 
sent a couple of the yearling switches to 
southwestern Oregon, to a real apple tree 
country. The others have been planted in 
Iowa and, if they last as long as the parent 
tree, they will be bearing apples 90 years 
from now or about 2036. 


Belle Plaine, Iowa. © —H. Roy Mosnat. 





An elm tree of unusual size and beauty in Framingham, Mass. 
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No Housing Problem 
for Snails 


i. THESE days of housing shortage, we 
look with envy upon the snails which 
have no such problem. These animals 
build their own houses out of materials 
which are always readily available and 
what is more they carry their houses with 
them wherever they go. On the contrary, 
we must stay put and if we dislike our 
dwelling or neighborhood there is very 
little we can do about it. However, if the 
snails find a neighborhood not to their 
liking they merely pick up their houses 
and move with no trouble at all. 

Hermit crabs are likewise fortunate in 
this respect. Unlike the snails, however, 
they cannot increase the size of their 
houses should they grow too large for 
them but must look around for other 
dwellings. Still, they are not, like us, 
faced with a housing shortage. There 
are plenty of empty shells along the 
seashore which are to be had for the taking. 

Their only problem is to find one suitable y 
and there are many from which to choose. ' 
Even if they were unable to find an empty \ F 
one they would need only to find an occu- \ : 
pied one, eject the rightful owner and 4 


take possession. \ A 
Returning to the snails, we speak sneer- 3 H 
ingly of a “‘snail’s pace.’’ Yet, if we had z ! 
to carry a house around with us, it is Am 
; HSB 
doubtful if we could move as fast. More- paca’ 
; sant 4 
over, if we had but one foot, as they have, sen=y fff 
it is unlikely that we could even move. It Ore VY fj 
is remarkable how well they get around LY Yj 
considering their means of locomotion and 


what they carry around. Actually, a snail's 
foot is one of the most wonderful means <E 
of locomotion ever devised by Nature. SOREN 
If you are inclined to question this, 
get a snail and watch it climb up the 
side of a glass tumbler. Observe how 
the foot which is the entire lower side 
of the body stretches out and holds on. 
A slime gland at the forward end of 
the foot deposits a film of mucus on 
which the snail moves by means of 
wave-like contractions of the foot 
muscles. It lays down a sidewalk 
ahead of itself which is always the PAY 
same whether the path is rough or 
smooth, uphill or down. You will 
note, too, that the snail’s pace is al- 
ways the same. It may be two inches 
per minute, 10 feet per hour and 240 
feet per day, provided the animal 
keeps going continuously. As we 
watch a snail crawl over a surface, 
weighed as it is by an unbalanced 
shell, we marvel how the for- 
ward motion of the creature 
can seem so unconnected 
with any apparent muscu- 
lar effort. It appears, as 


someone once 
r Ri emarked, that 
the slow, even 
progress is as mys- 
terious and as inevit- 
able as the march of 
fate. 
I have yet to see an 
acrobat, or anyone else for 
that matter, as loose- jointed 
/ as a snail. When this little ani- 
mal wishes to retire within its 
, home, the foot holds itself length- 
wise and is gradually drawn within 
the shell. The end on which the head 
is disappears first and the tail last. 
Conversely, when the snail wishes to 
emerge the tail end comes out first and 
the head and horns last. 
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The horns, of course, are not horns at 
all but stalks or tentacles bearing round 
knob-like tips. These are the eyes with 
which the animal can observe its surround- 
ing territory. Below the stalked eyes is 
another pair of shorter knobbed tentacles 
which are feelers, the knobs being prob- 
ably organs of smell. Both the eyes and 














































feelers can be 
withdrawn, if 
the snail is dis- 
turbed. 
It is amusing to 
watch how a snail 
uses its eyes, how it 
often extends one eye 
over the edge of a leaf to 
see what is beyond. Some- 
times the eye when so ex- 
tended strikes an object. Then, 
it is immediately pulled in and 
the other extended in its place in 
a different direction. It is really 
amazing how far a snail can extend 
its eyestalks if need be. 
With these two pairs of sense organs 
extended before it the snail is well 
equipped to observe the nature of its im- 
mediate surroundings. It is said that these - 
animals can locate food that is hidden as 
far away as 20 inches. I have never tested 
them in this respect but I have often 
watched them eat, through a lens. The 
mouth is directly below the tentacles and 
is provided with one or more chitinous 
jaws and a long ribbon-like tongue whose 
outer surface is covered with rows of 
horny teeth which can do a far more busi- 
ness-like job than anyone would suspect. 

The land snail is primarily herbivorous 
and obtains its food by scraping fresh or 
decayed leaves with its tongue. Its table 
manners leave much to be desired, how- 
ever. Give one of them an apple and you 
will find that it will soon make a fair-sized 
hole but you will also find what a hopeless 
slobberer it is. 

Should you watch a snail, you would 
doubtless observe that a snail's skin is like 
that of the alligator, being rough and di- 
vided into plates with a surface like peb- 
bled leather. You would find a small open- 
ing on the right side where the fleshy body 
joins the shell. This is the breathing pore 
and may be seen to open and close slowly. 
By this motion air is sucked in and ex- 
pelled, a process similar to our own 








breathing, although obviously much more 
primitive. Yet, no one can deny that it is 
effective. 

Snails are hermaphrodites. That is, they 
are both male and female. In spite of this, 
mating usually occurs after a more or less 
elaborate courtship. As far as is known, 
the eggs are laid in June or July, although 
in some cases egg-laying is delayed until 
Fall. 

The eggs — 50 or more — are white, 
smaller than peas and are laid under stones, 
decaying leaves or in shallow pits which 
the snails dig in the ground. When the 
baby snails hatch they have a shell with but 
one spiral turn but as they grow they add 
layer after layer to.the rim about the open- 
ing or lip. These can be seen as ridges and 
if we should open an empty shell, we 
would see the growth in the size of the 
spirals. 

Our land snails live in damp places, on 
rotting wood and among the fallen leaves 
in our gardens. Snails form their shells 
from the calcium carbonate they obtain 
from the food and water they take in and 
so must live where there is an abundance 
of lime. These shells not only protect them 
from injury but also from drying up. Dur- 
ing dry weather they retire as far back as 
possible into their shells and secrete a 
parchment-like wall of mucus, called the 
epiphragm, across the opening. This pre- 
vents the moisture, of which they are 
largely composed, from evaporating and 
destroying the snails during such periods 
of inactivity. 

Furthermore, most land snails are very 
hardy and survive cold far below the freez- 
ing point. They are, however, dormant 
during the Winter. As the air cools in 
October and November, they cease eating 
and begin to crawl beneath stones, into 
tree trunks or bury themselves in moss, 
leaves or earth. As a rule, they hibernate 
alone. As in dry weather, they draw their 
bodies into their shells and produce a cur- 
tain of mucus over the opening. Thus 
boxed in, they remain dormant from four 
to six months. The epiphragm may be 
horny and transparent or chalky and 
opaque. In either case, it is produced by 
a gland in the foot. 

One can observe for himself the forma- 
tion of the epiphragm by keeping snails in 
captivity and subjecting them to gradu- 
ally cooling or drying atmospheres. In- 
deed, many people keep snails as pets and 
find them interesting. They may be kept 
in an aquarium having a soil not too acid 
or of the bog type. They appreciate a 
moist atmosphere which is possible by fre- 
quent sprinkling of the plant life and by 
keeping a glass cover over the terrarium. 
In such an environment they remain ac- 
tive and soon learn of the presence of any 
small particles of vegetable matter you 
may provide for them. They are very fond 
of berries, fruit, lettuce and other succulent 
vegetables and, if hungry, will partake of 
such items greedily. 

—Richard Headstrom. 
Boston, Mass. 


A Winter Garden in the Cellar 


NE phase of gardening that is often 

neglected is “‘cellar gardening.”’ Yet, 
in these days of food shortages and high 
prices it is not only an interesting but a 
profitable one. 

Perhaps, the best-known of the vegeta- 
bles handled in this way is rhubarb. Select 
old well-established clumps. Dig them in 
late October or November and allow them 
to freeze hard before taking them indoors. 
Then they should be stored in a cool cellar 
and a few planted at a time in a box of 
sand or soil. For best results the growing 
clumps should be keot fairly dark, reason- 
ably moist and at a temperature of about 
50 degrees. Although it is not generally 
advisable to start forcing the clumps until 
after Christmas, they will produce satisfac- 
tory shoots in about six weeks. 

Witloof chicory may also be handled in 
this way. If one has not already prepared 
for it by planting a short row last Spring, 
he can still purchase roots for forcing. 
These, too, should be brought into a cool 
cellar, the tops cut off and the roots started 
into growth at intervals. The roots are 
best planted in ordinary garden loam and 
the crowns covered with about four inches 
of sand. The new tops which push up 
through the sand are creamy white and 
very tender. If the tops are not cut off too 
far down a second and even a third crop 
will result at about four-week intervals. 

Dandelions can also be used as Winter 
‘greens,’ tasting entirely different from 
the ones grown outdoors. Before the 
ground freezes the plants should be dug 
up, a generous two inches of the tops cut 
off and the roots planted in boxes of soil. 
If a second box, with a few holes in it for 
ventilation, is inverted over it the tops will 
be nicely blanched. Like the others, a 
warm cellar is needed for proper growth. 

Asparagus may be had all Winter. Old 
established plants may be dug at any time 
in the Fall and transplanted into boxes of 
earth. If kept warm and well watered, suc- 
culent shoots will soon be sent up and if a 
large enough supply of plants is dug, one 
can have asparagus right up until the out- 
side crop is ready for cutting. 

Celery, too, can be had a large part of 
the Winter by ‘‘cellar farming.’’ In late 
Fall the plants may be taken up with as 
much earth as possible, all damaged or de- 
cayed leaves removed and the plants set 
closely together in boxes of soil. While 
there will probably be no appreciable 
growth, the plants may be kept for many 
weeks if the cellar is cool and the roots 
watered occasionally. 

Chinese cabbage may be handled in 
much the same way. The plants will keep 
for a considerable length of time and the 
crisp, tender leaves may be eaten raw like 
lettuce or cooked like cabbage. 

Ordinary cabbage is usually handled 
somewhat differently. Instead of keeping 
it in a more or less active condition, it is 
merely pulled up, roots and all, and hung 
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head downward in a cool cellar. Small 
quantities are also sometimes stored head 
down in barrels of sand. 

Like the preceding, carrots and beets are 
usually stored rather than grown in the 
cellar. If they are simply packed away in 
layers in boxes of sand they will last many 
months. All that is necessary is a cool 
place and a little water sprinkled on the 
sand to keep it from getting too dry. 

So, with these things in mind one can 
readily stretch out the season and have 
crisp, succulent and nourishing vegetables 
long after the growing season is over out- 
doors. Not only will they be welcome but 
also a pleasure to grow. 


Vegetable Varieties Tested 


T WOULD be interesting to learn, in 

view of the widespread blight prevalent 
in tomato and cucumber plantings this 
year, whether any particular varieties of 
these vegetables showed resistance to the 
blight or whether all varieties were affected 
alike. In my own garden I grew Pritchard 
and the new Burpee Hybrid. Neither one 
showed any signs of blight at all and 
neither received any protective spray. The 
plants were given good culture, grown 
with a salt hay mulch, staked and moder- 
ately pruned. Other varieties growing on 
the ground in nearby gardens were badly 
blighted. 

For a number of years I have thought 
Pritchard the best variety for rich, heavy 
soil. In tests it has outyielded Marglobe, 
Ponderosa, Matchless, Fordhook Hybrid 
and several other varieties. However, this 
year it met its master in Burpee Hybrid 
which yielded about 14 per cent more (in 
a test group of 15 plants of each) and 
showed a considerably larger proportion 
of top-sized fruit. Individual plants of 
Burpee Hybrid averaged about 15 pounds 
of fruit each. 

The Burpee Hybrid cucumber also made 
a good showing again this year, producing 
a large crop of excellent smooth fruit at a 
time when the papers were announcing the 
failure of the local commercial crop. Some 
plants, it is true, succumbed to wilt and 
were promptly removed but the majority 
lived long enough to give us a steady sup- 
ply of cucumbers from the end of July to 
the early part of September. 

Purple cauliflower and Scotia beans 
were two “‘new”’ old vegetables tried in 
our garden this year with good results. 
The Scotia beans, a green pole variety, 
have a wonderful sweet, buttery flavor al- 
though they begin their cooking with a 
rather unpleasant odor. Purple cauliflower 
tastes a good deal like broccoli. Maturing 
as it does late in the season, it makes a 
convenient succession plant to follow the 
earlier broccoli and Snowball cauliflower. 
Furthermore, it is a welcome one. 


—Garrison Lowe, Jr. 
West Hartford, Conn. 
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PLENTY 
OF TIME 
TO PLANT 
LILIES 


HE general season of Autumn is lily 

planting time with most kinds finding 
their way into new sites during the next 
two or three weeks. The time has passed 
for best results with the Madonna lily and 
the Nankeen lily but even with them any 
bulbs still left out of the ground can be 
handled in no better fashion than planted 
in limed soil at the respective depths of 
three and five inches, rather than to at- 
tempt to store for Spring-setting. 

As for the great bulk of garden lilies 
they,too, should be put in flowering posi- 
tion before Winter comes, even if delivery 
of bulbs delays planting until December 
in soil that has been prevented from freez- 
ing by a deep covering of litter. Very often 
lilies held over for Spring planting fail to 
make any growth, much less bloom the 
first season. They do, however, stay alive 
and put on a normal performance the fol- 
lowing year. An exception is the regal 
lily that does better than most other kinds 
after Spring planting. In case planting in 
Autumn is impossible, it is well to pot the 
leftover bulbs for setting in Spring. So 
potted, the bulbs should not be forced for 
an advance of flowering’ date, but can be 
wintered under the protection of a cold- 
frame or even in a not too warm cellar. 

Some of the hardy lilies can, however, 
be made to flower indoors during the 
Winter. Here again the regal lily is useful 
in that freshly dug bulbs with entire root 
systems can be potted and carried in a cool 
place until ample root growth has been 
made. Some gardeners prepare the regal 
lily for blooming indoors by potting the 
bulbs a year ahead so that there can be no 
question of ample establishment in the 
containers. Madonna lily bulbs that were 
potted early enough will also bloom in- 
doors, as will the Easter lilies. After 
blooming, such advanced plants can be 
saved for outdoor planting, although, be- 
cause of possible virus infection it is not 
advisable to plant Easter lilies in the gar- 
den. Recently, the pure white, highly fra- 
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The estate lily has pure white, fragrant flowers, well adapted to 










home garden cultivation. 


grant estate lily has also been attracting 
considerable attention indoors and out. 

When it comes to setting lilies, the one 
important factor to be kept in mind is 
need for good drainage. Such drainage 
lilies must have. With that point settled 
most garden soils can be amended to satisfy 
cultural requirements. Achieving good 
drainage does not in most American gar- 
dens call for such heroic measures as in- 
verting flower pots under the bulbs as 
sometimes recommended for gardeners 
operating under the rainy Winter condi- 
tions of the British Isles. Sand is some- 
times used beneath and around bulbs sup- 
posedly for drainage purposes but, prob- 
ably, more often to insulate the newly set 
bulbs against fungi which may be present 
in decaying organic matter in the soil of a 
newly prepared planting site. Another 
recommendation is to put a bulb on its 
side for temporary moisture-shedding pur- 
poses. In naturally well-drained sites little 
thought need be given to such dodges. 

From this it is not surprising to find that 
most lilies thrive in sandy loam soil in 
which the factors of drainage and fertility 
are combined. Heavy soils can be loosened 
for lily-growing purposes by liberal tem- 
pering with sand, fine gravel and decayed 
organic products such as peat moss, leaf 
mold, finished compost or that much 
talked of but very rare material, rotted 
manure. 

With the exception of the Madonna 
and the Nankeen, lilies may be looked 
upon as sour soil plants and liming is out 
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of order. Because’ phosphates are usually 
lacking in most organic soil a little super- 
phosphate or the bone meal of former 
days can well be added at the time of soil 
preparation. No other chemical fertilizers 
are necessary, at least, at planting time. 

One very important point to observe 
when planting lilies is that of correct 
planting depth. The late-planted lilies are 
stem rooters, that is that the flowering 
stems form roots of their own above the 
bulb leaving those at the base of the bulb 
to serve largely for anchorage purposes. 
Thus planting depth will influence soil 
preparation, particularly, depth of prepa- 
ration. It is necessary to provide for both 
drainage and fertility below the bulb in 
each case, and to provide the necessary 
depth of above-bulb soil layer. 

Where local experience has not been 
had, the optimum planting depth should 
be ascertained for each kind of lily before 
planting is carried out. Because there is a 
local factor involved in exact planting 
depth the dealer from whom the bulbs are 
purchased or some local authority should 
be consulted. Many dealers mark the rec- 
ommended planting depth on the package. 

Standard recommendations for depth of 
covering above the bulbs are: L. hansoni, 
five inches; L. regale, six inches; L. henryi, 
six inches; L. tigrinum, five inches and the 
late-flowering form of L. formosanum, 
five inches. Other popular ones are: L. 
pumilum (L. tenuifolium), three inches; 
L. amabile, four inches; L. willmottiz, five 
inches and L. umbellatum, four inches. 





HE city of Cambridge, Mass., has two 

famous trees that stand out with a 
reputation that is not overshadowed by 
Harvard yard nor by the Radcliffe campus. 
One is the ginkgo tree planted by the 
botanist Asa Gray in the Harvard Botani- 
cal Garden and the other is the mammoth 
linden tree on the Craigie estate just as you 
enter the Longfellow garden. 

The ginkgo tree is the most prominent 
tree in the botanical garden. Each year it 
is loaded with fruit, which has a certain 
reputation as an appetizer but which only 
the Chinese of Boston eat. As the tree is 
on a hillside the fruit rolls down the hill 
and you can always find a gingko embryo 
sprouting all through the Summer while 
the yellow Autumn glory of the mother 
tree is an eternal glory to Gray which is 
only eclipsed in color by the Lombardy 
poplars of Utah which in Autumn are 
steadily glowing torches in what some 
might call the night of Mormonism. 


HE linden tree on the Craigie estate is 

perhaps 200 years old. Anyway, it an- 
tedates Longfellow and well deserves the 
term of mammoth. It is a twin tree and 
was probably planted by one of the first 
colonial settlers, one of the Hobbs family 
which has since moved to Lexington. It is 
higher than the roof of the Craigie house 
and has a girth that will surprise anyone 
who paces it off. Twenty years ago this 
tree had a companion on the terrace in 
front of the house, but it was cut down 
and, like the redwoods of California, 
sawed up into seat logs, although the gar- 
den seats are mostly sawed from the locust 
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hedge that Longfellow set out in the early 
forties soon after his first marriage. 

That was when the poet first planned 
his garden. From its age you would ex- 
pect it to be a colonial garden, but from its 
founder's travels and studies you are not 
surprised to find it to be, instead, an Italian 
garden made up of small beds, each edged 
with small box bushes. Whether you meet 
such a garden in Italy, in Spain or Eng- 
land you see the influence of Italian gar- 
deners, which was spread over Europe. 


LTHOUGH made up of several small 
beds, the Longfellow garden follows 
a general circular plan, with a seat to one 
side under a large spreading crabapple 
from which you view the whole, and the 
two china life-size cats cavorting on the 
roof of what was the billiard room of the 
Craigie house. 

In the green center is an armillary sun- 
dial, with a Spanish peasant inscription 
about May cheese, reminding us each year 
of the flight of time. 

Four large cement pots with box trees 
in them contribute to the formality of the 
garden as do the locust log seats under the 
crabapple tree. Japanese quince bushes set 
fruits each year which are very fragrant 
and are discreetly purloined as permanent 
souvenirs. 

What struck me among the flowers was 
a bed of blue and white sage in full bloom 
of which the gardener told me the blue seed 
never comes true to color, but is prone to 
revert to white. The combination was at- 
tractive as was a bed of deep blue plum- 
bago which keeps over Winter with a little 






St. Louis is among the most highly favored of 
the tropical water lilies. 
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protection. The blue sage looked like a 
bed of lavender I knew well in Yarmouth 
on Cape Cod. 

The man who shows visitors about on 
Wednesday and Saturday afternoons is 
Michael Jafferey, an Irishman with garden 
training at Fisher Sons and Sybris, cham- 
pion gardeners for 20 years in Yorkshire, 
where they had 300 nursery acres and a 
school for gardeners at Hansworth four 
miles out of York. 


FOUND the water lilies at the Brook- 

iyn (N. Y.) Botanic Garden at their 
best this year in September and early Octo- 
ber. The hybrid tropical forms, with their 
giant flowers of many beautiful colors, 
seemed to surpass their previous perform- 
ances. Perhaps, it was because of the fa- 
vorable weather during July and August 
or because many new and improved vari- 
eties have been added this year. 

Some of those seen in the north pool 
were: Judge Hitchcock, a deep blue; Per- 
sian Lilac, large, yellow-centered, with 
rose-colored petals; Wild Rose, similar, 
but with the sepals white within and petals 
of lighter pink; Director Moore, a deep, 
satisfying blue; Pink Platter, with enor- 
mous pink and yellow flowers of rare 
beauty; Bagdad, sky blue; Omaran, white 
with pinkish sepals; and Talisman, a pink- 
ish-buff similar to the rose of the same 
name. The yellow St. Louis at the south 
end was particularly striking and showed 
what wonders plant breeding can perform, 
since, before its introduction, yellow was 
unknown among hybrid water lilies. 

The whole collection of hybrid tropical 
lilies was a gift to the Brooklyn Garden of 
William Tricker, Inc., of Saddle River, 
N. J. Because many of these tropical lilies 
open at night or early morning and close 
before afternoon, the best time to see them 
was in the morning on bright, sunny days. 

In the south pool I found many species 
and varieties of the hardy water lilies, some 
of them the famous French Marliac hy- 
brids. 


O ADD to the attractiveness of the 
scene at the Brooklyn garden the pools 
are surrounded by beds of annuals. Among 
them I saw petunias of many shades, 
ageratum, sweet alyssum, marigolds, 
pinks, China asters, nicotianas, snapdrag- 
ons, Zinnias in great variety, gaillardias, 
scabiosas, cosmos, spider plants, begonias, 
verbenas, lantanas, geraniums, balsams and 
rose mallows. Here and there were vigor- 
ous pyracanthas, woody plants related to 
the hawthorn, laden with orange-red 
fruits that never fail to attract considerable 
attention year after year. 
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The experts unite in saying 


Plant Lilacs in the Fall 


ILACS are, perhaps, the most attractive, 
most useful and most satisfactory all- 
around shrubs for use in the garden. For 
ease of culture and long life they are un- 
surpassed, as everyone knows who has seen 
them growing around the cellar holes of 
abandoned farms in New England and seen 
how they have outlasted the houses about 
which they were planted. 

Likewise, lilacs come in a wide range 
of colors, from blues and deep purples 
through lavenders to reddish tones and 
pure whites. There are doubles as well as 
singles and all can be depended upon to 
bloom year after year with few interrup- 
tions. Not only is the flowering compara- 
tively long but the foliage and the form of 
the shrubs is attractive. 

Lilacs are also very useful and will fit 
in almost anywhere. They may be grown 
in a shrub border or as accents in a plant- 
ing of smaller shrubs. They are ideal as 
specimen plants, especially against a back- 
ground of taller growth or can be used as 
a flowering hedge. They make excellent 
screens during the growing season and are 


unsurpassed when planted around the 
doors or at the corners of Cape Cod cot- 
tages or other colonial-type homes. 

When it comes to hardiness, few shrubs 
can compare with them. Exactly how 
much they can stand is not definitely 
known but the common or old-fashioned 
ones are known to have survived a tem- 
perature as low as 55 and 60 degrees be- 
low zero in the far northern states. Their 
only drawback is that they will not do well 
in the Deep South, where their place is 
taken by the somewhat similar but less 
hardy crape-myrtle. 

Lilacs readily lend themselves to trans- 
planting and may be moved in either 
Spring or Fall. However, since they are 
Spring-blooming shrubs, the Fall is better 
in that it interferes with flowering much 
less and often the plants will recover suffi- 
ciently during the first year to continue 
blooming without anv interruption. 

In selecting the plants there are but one 
or two things to keep in mind. Size is not 
too important. Strong three to four-foot 
plants are the most widely used. Smaller 


Syringa villosa is one of the last of the lilacs to bloom. 


ones take a little longer to begin blooming ° 
and larger ones are a trifle harder to handle. 
The important thing is to be sure of 
“own-root” plants. Many times lilacs are 
grafted upon privet roots. This is easier, 
saves time and is cheaper but never pro- 
duces such satisfactory plants. Even when 
planted deeply such plants rarely produce 
sufficient roots above the graft. As a re- 
sult, they are usually sickly and short- 
lived. 

Lilacs are not fussy and survive under 
a wide variety of conditions but, given a 
sunny location, a fair amount of water 
and a moderately-rich neutral loam they 
will do their best. The hole should be 
about the size of a bushel basket—or 
enough larger to accommodate all the roots 
without bending or breaking. Then it 
should be partially filled with a good top 
soil to which about one-third of well- 
rotted manure has been added. If the lat- 
ter is unavailable, peat moss or leafmold 
and a few cupfuls of complete fertilizer 
may be substituted. 

Next, the plant should be set in the 
hole with the crown four to six inches be- 
neath the surface and the soil worked in 
well around the roots. Then the remainder 
of the soil should be added, firming it and 
leaving a slight hollow to hold moisture 
the first season. Particularly in the case of 
Fall planted ones is it helpful to apply a 
mulch of barnyard manure, straw or partly 
decayed leaves over the root area. This pre- 
vents heaving, delays freezing and enables 





‘the roots to get better established as well 
as prevents the loss of moisture on sunny 
or windy days. 

In ordinary plantings lilacs should be 
set about eight feet apart although this dis- 
tance may be altered somewhat to meet 
ones own particular needs. If the soil is 
acid, sufficient lime should be added to 
bring it to neutral and applications made 
from time to time to keep it so. Any state 
experiment station will be glad to test the 
soil free of charge and make recommenda- 
tions regarding the amount to use. 

Along this same vein, an annual top 
dressing of manure or a complete fertilizer 
worked into the soil before or about 
blooming time is helpful, even though it 
is not necessary. Bone meal, too, is help- 
ful. A cup or two worked into every 
bushel of soil before planting helps pro- 
duce good sturdy growth and an occasional 
application later is also beneficial. 

One factor that contributes as much as 
any to profuse flowering each year is the 
removing of the seed heads as soon as the 
flowers have gone by. This saves much 
energy from going into the production of 
seed and re-routes it into good strong 
growth and flower buds for another year. 

Pruning is a very simple operation. It 
is best performed after the flowers have 
gone by and consists mainly of removing 
any branches that are interfering with one 
another or simple heading-in of shoots to 


preserve the shape of the bush. Of course, 
with old plants that are too thick or need 
rejuvenation the situation is different. In 
such cases about one-third of the old 
growth is removed at ground level each 
year for three successive years and strong 
new growth allowed to take its place. 

As for pests, lilacs have very few. If 
the plants are attacked by oyster shell scale, 
flat grayish, non-moving insects which 
pierce the bark and suck the sap, an annual 
dormant spraying will keep them under 
control. For this, either one of the miscible 
oils or a lime-sulphur solution used accord- 
ing to the manufacturers directions will do 
the trick. However, be sure to keep lime- 
sulphur spray away from white paint or 
discoloring will result. If a little mildew 
attacks the leaves during a wet Summer, 
spray with Bordeaux mixture, wettable 
sulphur or a colloidal copper solution. 

With respect to colors, a wide range is 
now available in the so-called ‘‘French’’ 
hybrids, as a visit to any of the larger nurs- 
eries that maintain display gardens will 
show. There are also several public collec- 
tions which are well worth visiting for 
those within travelling distance. The two 
finest and most complete are the ones at 
the Arnold Arboretum on the outskirts of 
Boston and at Highland Park in Rochester, 
N. Y. Another notable collection is in 
Lilacia Park in Lombard, III. 

If one likes purple, there is a large num- 





Edith Cavell is rated as one of the best of the 
double white lilacs. 
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ber of varieties available. Among the best 
are: Professor Sargent, single; Reaumur, 
also single; Adelaide Dunbar, a rosy pur- 
ple double; Violetta, a new dark semi- 
double; Le Notre, a deep violet double; 
and Duc De Massa with extra-large clus- 
ters of lobelia-violet flowers. 

Among the blues, there are several. 
Perhaps, the best are: Bleuatre, a single 
cobalt blue and President Lincoln, single 
and Wedgwood blue. 

In the lavender or ‘“‘lilac’’ tones fall the 
greatest number; among the best being: 
Emile Gentil, double; Georges Bellair, 
double and somewhat darker; Henri Mar- 
tin, semi-double, heavy lavender; Michel 
Buchner, double; Jules Ferry, semi-dou- 
ble; and Mme. F. Morel. 

There are also a number of attractive 
pinks, such as: Clara Cochet, one of the 
best singles; Dr. Maillot, double, pale 
pink; Gloire de Moulins, single; Lucie 
Baltet, a single coppery-pink; and Macro- 
stachya, single. 

Attractive reddish hues also exist, al- 
though none of them are a clear red as we 
understand it in other flowers. A few of 
the outstanding varieties are: Charles Joly, 
double; Charles X, single; Congo, a wine- 
red single; Edmond Bossier, single, large 
and dark colored; Ludwig Spaeth, one of 
the best known purple-red singles; and 
Volcan, single, deep and late-blooming. 

Among the whites one may choose 
from: Edith Cavell, a double with extra 
large clusters; Jan van Tol, a large-clus- 
tered single; Jeanne d’Arc, double; Mme. 
Abel Chateney, double; Mme. Casimir 
Perier, double; Mme. Lemoine, double; 
and Marie Legraye, a well-known single. 

Besides these, of course, there are the 
old-fashioned lavender lilac and its white 
variety, Syringa vulgaris alba as well as 
numerous interesting species. One is the 
small-leaved S. microphylla which usually 
blooms a little in early Fall as well as 
Spring. 

Likewise, both interesting and useful in 
many locations are the attractive tree lilacs 
(S. amurensis; S. a. japonica, much taller, 
growing to 30 feet under favorable condi- 
tions; and S. a. pekinensis) all of which 
are more tree-like in form. Syringa villosa 
provides a tall, stately shrub that is de- 
pendable, a profuse bloomer and prolongs 
the blooming season while S. sweginzowi 
from Tibet is very hardy and is considered 
one of the best of the species. Further- 
more. S. josikza, the Hungarian lilac is 
worth a place in the garden. 


Autumn Show in New York 


LIMAXING one of the most interest- 

ing years of seasonable flower shows, 
the Horticultural Society of New York 
will present its 39th annual Autumn Ex- 
hibition on November 7, 8 and 9 at the 
Penn Top, Hotel Pennsylvania, New 
York City. The exhibition will be open 
on Thursday and Friday from 10:00 a.m. 
to 10:00 p.m. and on Saturday from 
10:00 a.m. to 5:00 p.m. 
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Rare or Just Overlooked? 


EAR EDITOR—Anent Miss Park- 

er’s report about finding Isotria (Po- 
gonia) verticillata (Horticulture, August, 
1946). I wonder whether this plant is 
really rare, or whether it is easily over- 
looked. Many years ago, I found it fairly 
abundant in Keney Park, Hartford, Conn., 
just as described by Miss Parker, in associa- 
tion with Medeola virginiana. Some years 
later I found it in the Blue Hills Reserva- 
tion, in the end nearest Quincy, Mass. 

I have found another native member of 
this group, the sweetly fragrant Pogonia 
ophioglossoides, in Halifax, Mass., and I 
suppose that it is still existent there. It is 
interesting to note that the botanies give it 
as occurring in Japan. 

I am inclined to believe that neither of 
these species is in danger of extermination 
by thoughtless picking, because the flowers 
are not showy enough to attract attention. 
How much destruction of their habitats 
will be caused by land developments of 
various kinds, with consequent depletion 
in numbers of these two charming orchids, 
is another matter. Anyway, we can hope 
that they will have a permanent refuge in 
our reservations at least. 


—Hans J. Koehler. 
Marlboro, Mass. 


Four Creeping Jennies 


EAR EDITOR—‘“‘Don’t you know 

Creeping Jenny?’’ asked a lady with 
some annoyance. However, there are, at 
least, four different plants called creeping 
Jennie or creeping Charlie. The true creep- 
ing Jenny is an unmitigated pest of the 
morning-glory family and a hardy peren- 
nial. It is also called the small-flowered 
wild morning-glory, pea vine, European 
bindweed, European morning-glory, field 
bindweed and shovel-leaved morning- 
glory but no name is too bad to call it. It 
even takes two years to be certain of a kill 
with 2,4-D. 

Nevertheless, I have found that it can be 
smothered by covering well with tar paper 
or similar heavy waterproof paper for at 
least a year. It has vertical roots that go 
several feet into the ground and there are 
horizontal roots which send up more ver- 
tical roots. The scientific name is Convol- 
vulus arvensis. 

Two other plants also known as creep- 
ing Charlie and creeping Jenny are a creep- 
ing herb of the primrose family carpeting 
damp ground with round shiny leaves and 
yellow flowers, Lysimachia nummularia, 
and a tender perennial of the nettle family 
with creeping stems, Pilea nummulariz- 
folia. 
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A fourth is ground ivy which has small 
blue flowers, belongs to the mint family 
and has a bad smell. It is a hardy peren- 
nial, is rather shallow-rooted and is easily 
killed by 2,4-D compounds. The scientific 
name is Nepeta hederacea but is a pest, 
whatever one calls it. 

—H. Roy Mosnat. 


Belle Plaine, Iowa. 


Missouri Reader’s Comments 
EAR EDITOR — May I comment 


upon several articles in recent issues 
of Horticulture? In the issue of Septem- 
ber 15, you mention the infestation of 
beans by weevils. This infestation must 
be extreme, with several weevils to a bean 
to destroy the value of the beans for seed 
purposes. 

In the same issue, there is a note about 
the oleander. May I point out that the 
plant, including the leaves and the flowers, 
is deadly poison containing prussic acid? 

You speak about cacti in the same issue. 
A friend who grows superb cacti waters 
them by soaking his pots in a pan of water 
to the top of the soil once a week. 

A writer also discusses the fruit of flow- 
ering quinces. I wonder why these fruits 
cannot be used to flavor applesauce and 
apple preserves. A little would go a long 
ways. 

—Benjamin C. Auten. 
Carterville, Mo. 


Adds to Cricket Story 
EAR EDITOR—In connection with 


the recent story in Horticulture on 
crickets, I should like to add a bit more. 
Among the long-horned grasshoppers be- 
long such familiar insect musicians as the 
crickets and katydids. These insects have a 
file on one of the larger veins at the base 
of the wing cover which is rubbed by a 
scraper, a thickened area at the edge of the 
other wing. In the katydids the file is de- 
veloped only on the left wing, thus mak- 
ing them left-handed. The true katydid is 
heard more frequently than seen, for it in- 
habits the tree tops and is difficult to ob- 
tain. It is a beautiful insect with green, 
finely-veined leaflike wing covers under 
which is a pair of well developed wings 
folded like fans. 

—Richard Headstrom. 

Boston, Mass. 


Collector of Apple Varieties 


EAR EDITOR—It is pleasant to see 
frequent references to the old apples 
in Horticulture. A few years ago I began 
grafting into my home orchard all the old 
varieties of merit I could locate. Once the 
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subject of wide and enthusiastic amateur 
interest, the tree fruits are now largely 
neglected by all but commercial growers, 
whose interests are of a different nature. 

I have been lucky in locating many old 
worthies—Swaar, Seek-no-further (West- 
field), Black Gilliflower (Sheepnose — 
what an apple of the Hesperides! ), Early 
Joe, Norton’s Melon, Porter, Peck’s 
Pleasant, Blue Pearmain, but have been 
unsuccessful in my search for the Hunt 
Russet, once largely grown in Massachu- 
setts and Maine. Has any reader an old 
tree of this apple? It was sometimes called 
Russet Pearmain, but is not to be confused 
with the Golden and Roxbury Russets. 

As for the Mother apple, I was aston- 
ished to see it listed in a nursery catalogue 
which came to my hand this Summer. 
Anyone hankering for it may obtain it— 
I will be glad to send the address of the 
nursery. Likewise, if anyone wishes to 
keep up the good work by rescuing from 
extinction some of our fine old native 
apples, once the glory of American pomol- 
ogy, I shall be pleased to send grafts of any 
I have so far discovered. 


—lIra Glackens. 
Center Conway, N. H. 


Additional Cactus Notes 


EAR EDITOR—To your “‘Notes on 

Watering Cacti’’ (September 15, 
1946) may I contribute a postscript? The 
hardy little cacti which endure 40 degrees 
below zero in Dakota and are interesting 
in rock gardens should dry out after Sep- 
tember 1 as they do in the West. If they 
go into the Winter plump, freezing will 
distend and may rupture them, for ice is 
10 per cent larger than water. Fungi at- 
tack the wounds the next Spring and one 
may lose the plants entirely. In their 
own habitat they shrivel in the Fall until 
the surface looks dented like that of an 
Indian arrowhead and they come through 
the Winter safe and sound. 


— Albert Chandler. 
St. Louis, Mo. 


For Winter Window Gardens 


EAR EDITOR — Many gardeners 

forget the fact that chives thrive 
almost as well in a sunny window indoors 
in Winter as in the open garden in Sum- 
mer. Anytime during the middle or late 
Fall a plant or two may be dug up and 
potted in any fairly good soil. If kept 
reasonably moist, they will continue to 
grow and put out new leaves. When cut- 
ting simply remember not to behead the 
plants too seriously at any one time. 

—Herman L. Parker. 

Paducah, Ky. 











































Several reasons why 


Larches Are Good Trees 


MONG the conifers, the larches oc- 

cupy a distinctive position due to the 

fact that they are deciduous — they lose 

their leaves in Winter. This peculiarity is 
shared by very few other conifers. 

The number of different kinds or spe- 
cies of larch is not great. Most of them 
are trees of moderate height, ranging from 
about 50 to 100 feet. 

An interesting feature of the growth of 
all larches is the manner in which some 
buds produce long shoots on which the 
leaves are definitely spaced while others 
produce only a tight rosette of leaves and 
repeat this form year after year, so that 
the growth in the length of these shoots 
is negligible. When new leaf growth com- 
mences in the Spring few, if any, trees can 
compare with the larches for delicate, airy 
beauty. 

For gardens they have attracted less at- 
tention than the evergreen conifers, but 
whether they are set out as specimens with 
room to demonstrate their distinctive 
qualities or in groups, they are assured of 


favorable comment for their pleasing ap- 
pearance. Compared with the cones of 
many pines and firs those of the larches are 
rather insignificant. They vary in length 
from about three-fourths to one and one- 
half inches and are brown at maturity but 
upon close inspection they are rather 
showy while immature, being green, pink 
or reddish-brown. 

Most larches are hardy. In fact, one or 
two approach as near the Arctic Circle as 
tree growth is found. It is interesting to 
note that the Siberian larch is a dwarf of 
a few inches to a foot or two in height 
near its northern limits but in more favor- 
able regions it grows to 100 feet or more. 
There is a dwarf larch high up on the 
slopes of Mt. Fujiyama but when seed- 
lings of it are grown under temperate con- 
ditions they have proved themselves to be 
the Japanese larch. 

Larches prefer moist, loamy soils. Nor 
do they like shade. Their development is 
poor when they are overshadowed by taller 
growth. However, if soil conditions are 


A well-grown larch makes a handsome appearance, 
especially in mid-Summer. 
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correct there are very few that object to 
exposure or cold. 


The American larch (tamarack or 
hackmatack), Larix laricina, is native to 
eastern North America from Newfound- 
land and Labrador to Pennsylvania. It 
does not usually grow much over 50 feet 
and has one peculiarity not shared by any 
of the others, its ability to grow in 
swamps, as those who have visited the 
north woods are aware. However, such 
conditions are not recommended in culti- 
vation. Better growth is obtained on moist 
but not swampy ground. Asa young tree 
it maintains a regular outline but with in- 
creasing age it becomes picturesque and 
sometimes awkward. 

The other important native is western 
larch, L. occidentalis, from the mountains 
of British Columbia, Washington, Ore- 
gon and Montana. In northern Montana 
it is said to reach occasionally a height of 
250 feet and is entitled to a position 
among the noblest of native trees. Unfor- 
tunately, although it is hardy in the East, 
it grows very slowly on its own roots and 
for garden purposes grafted plants are pre- 
ferred. 

Another larch from the western states 
and Canada is L. lyalli. However, it does 
not seem to be capable of cultivation at 
low altitudes. 

The larch most commonly grown until 
recently was the European larch, L. de- 
cidua, from central and southern Europe. 
Young trees were imported in large num- 
bers and were used extensively in re- 
forestation experiments. The European 
larch grows into a tall, narrow, pyramidal 
tree with horizontal or slightly upturned 
branches but the larch canker was intro- 
duced with it and the tree has lost much 
of its former popularity. 

From the Orient came the larch now 
most frequently planted in gardens, the 
Japanse larch, L. leptolepis. It grows rap- 
idly and during the first 10 or 12 years an 
annual increase in height of three feet or 
more is not unusual. The foliage has a 
slightly bluish-gray cast that is attractive 
and it forms a broader pyramid than the 
European one. 

A hybrid with the European and Japa- 
nese larches as parents is L. eurolepis. In 
appearance it is more like its Asiatic parent 
but is more interesting botanically than 
horticulturally. The dahurian larch, L. 
gmelini, from Sakhalin has a different 
habit of growth. As a young tree it has 
wide-spreading, upturned branches and 
does not grow very rapidly. With age the 
tree is said to develop an irregular head. 

Larix griffithi from the Himalayas must 
be mentioned, although it is too tender 
for the northern states. The Siberian larch, 
on the other hand, is not too happy with 
our long Summers and comparatively mild 
Winters. 

Even though it is not a true larch, the 
golden larch of China, Pseudolarix ama- 
bilis, is closely related and, like them, is 
definitely deciduous. 


Yonkers, N. Y. —QJ. H. Beale. 
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Natural Habit of Shade Trees 


EORGE JENNINGS points out in 

the American Nurseryman that the 
better landscape men are familiar with 
nursery-grown trees having bushy heads 
to please an unsophisticated market, with- 
out regard for future good structure. City 
shade tree men have been responsible for 
the demand for trees headed high, seven 
feet or more above the ground, to clear 
traffic. “‘I see no objection,’’ states Mr. 
Jennings, ‘‘to the ultimate form of a land- 
scape tree if it is headed reasonably high, 
six to seven feet, in the nursery.’’ Better 
landscape men will also remember how 
hard it has been to convince customers who 
come into the nursery that a thick or bushy 
head in a young tree is not so desirable as 
a good leader and a few well spaced 
branches. 


Rats Without Fleas 


ESEARCH by the Federal Bureau of 
Entomology and Plant Quarantine 
shows that it is possible to kill nearly all 
of the typhus-carrying fleas in a rat-in- 
fested building by dusting rat holes, rat 
runs and cellar floors with DDT. 

Harry K. Gouck, who developed these 
findings, has also devised an ingenious, 
simple, inexpensive and effective way of 
helping the rats to dust themselves with 
DDT. He rolls building paper into three- 
inch cylinders. Inside he arranges strips of 
folded cheesecloth containing DDT pow- 
der. Ina ratty cellar or infested room, rats 
run through such tunnels and get enough 
DDT to kill the fleas on them. 





Treatment for Tree Wounds 


HE New Jersey publication Science 

and the Land states that all cuts over 
an inch in diameter on shade trees should 
be painted to protect the exposed wood 
from insect attack and fungus decay. The 
edges of the cut bark around the wound 
should first be painted with orange shellac. 
This prevents drying of the exposed bark 
and hastens the healing of the wound. The 
exposed woody portion within this area 
should then be painted with a commercial 
tree dressing or even with ordinary house 
paint. 

Better than either of these materials, 
however, are several other recently devel- 
oped mixtures. One consists of a mixture 
of lanolin, raw linseed oil, and potassium 
permanganate. The ordinary tree owner, 
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however, does not have the materials and 
facilities to mix this type of tree paint 
properly and must wait until it is available 
and ready-to-apply form. 

A homemade product that works nearly 
as well can be made by thinning two parts 
of lanolin, obtainable in all drug stores, 
with one part of raw linseed oil. This 
dressing, when applied over the wood and 
cut bark with a paint brush, has been 
found to promote healing of the wound 
at a rate faster than most of the tree paints 
now on the market. 


Treating Diseased Peony Roots 


W. MURAWSKA related in the 
American Peony Society Bulletin 
that 40 fungus-infested divisions of Kel- 
way’s Glorious peonies were treated with 
Semesan Bel in 1943. These plants had 
better foliage and looked healthier the next 
year than the others in the same row. 
When dug in the Autumn of 1945 the 
peonies were clean and healthy. Mr. 
Murawska gives it as his opinion that all 
peony planting stock be soaked in the 
Semesan Bel solution for one hour. 


Beetle in War on Weeds 
| peg nae to Science News Letter, 


an Australian beetle eats only a cer- 
tain kind of weed in California. Success 
with imported stocks of the weed-eating 
beetle is reported by James K. Halloway, 
U. S. Department of Agriculture ento- 
mologist. The beetle’s usefulness, he ex- 
plains, is due to the fact that the klamath 
weed it feeds on, known elsewhere as a 
St. John’s-wort, has no near relatives 
among crop or pasture plants. 

About 100,000 acres of California 
lands are infested with this weed and the 
helpful beetles are being propagated rap- 
idly so that they may be released in the 
fields. 


Soil Preparation for Gladioli 


CCORDING to a report by Vance 
Stewart in the New Zealand Gladi- 

olus Year Book, as gladioli have an ex- 
tensive root system and require the “‘lion’s 
share’’ in the way of food, it plainly indi- 
cates the advisability of incorporating 
slow-acting manures which will release 
their plant food gradually over a long pe- 
riod without check to the plant itself. This 
is best brought about by spreading cow or 
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stable manure over the ground during the 
Winter so that it can be washed in with 
the rain before being dug in during the 
Spring. 

Also the addition of stable manure as- 
sists in building up humus. Anything 
added in the way of humus, such as green 
manure or the free incorporation of leaf- 
mold can only be beneficial. Gladioli thrive 
in a semi-acid soil. The addition of lime 
may, however, be beneficial in some in- 
stances. It must be made clear that no 
manure should be placed in layers, but 
mixed thoroughly with the soil. 


Fortifying Poultry Manure 


HE Eastern States Cooperator advises 

that poultry manure consists roughly 
of three parts nitrogen, two parts phos- 
phate, and one of potash. 

To convert the plant food in this ma- 
nure into a more favorable ratio for vege- 
table production or grassland top-dressing, 
add the equivalent of two to four pounds 
of 20 per cent superphosphate per day for 
each 100 hens—applied partly in the lit- 
ter and partly in the dropping pits. The 
superphosphate helps to keep litter dry, 
conserves nitrogen which is highly unsta- 
ble in poultry manure, and furnishes a 
very much better balanced fertilizer for use 
in the home flower or vegetable garden. 


Treating Connecticut Elms 


HE elms on the New Haven Green 

have been used as guinea pigs by plant 
pathologists of the Connecticut Agricul- 
tural Experiment Station in co-operation 
with the New Haven Park Department to 
test the efficiency of an experimental oxy- 
quinoline benzoate treatment for Dutch 
elm disease. 

Two methods have been used. In the 
first, the organic chemical was watered on 
the soil so that it reached the feeding roots 
of the tree and was taken up into the 
water-conducting system. The second 
method made use of a sub-surface high 
pressure nozzle which penetrated about 
18 inches below the surface of the ground. 
This forced the liquid out at about 600 
pounds pressure. 

The Dutch elm disease fungus produces 
its effect by liberating a poison which is 
directly responsible for the wilting and 
dying of elm foliage. In the laboratory, 
George A. Zentmyer showed that certain 
oxyquinoline compounds counteracted the 
effect of this poison on elm twigs. 

Work done in the field with small elm 
trees which were inoculated with the dis- 
ease showed that enough of these trees 
failed to show symptoms of the disease to 
encourage continuance of the work. The 
treated trees do not resist infection of the 
fungus but counteract its poison in such a 
way that the tree does not show symptoms 
of the disease. 





Chrysanthemum Growers’ Methods 


_— perhaps, by a relatively mild 
climate, an increasing number of gar- 
deners in the Portland, Ore., area are rais- 
ing the large-flowered chrysanthemums 
outdoors. Those seeking further aid in the 
way of cultural directions soon discovered 
that existing publications dealt with either 
the outdoor culture of the so-called hardy 
chrysanthemums or with greenhouse cul- 
ture of the florists’ varieties. As a result, 
members of the society pooled their own 
suggestions to produce an unusual book.* 

The amateur gardener going in for 
large-flowered chrysanthemums is con- 
fronted by the problem of bud selection 
and disbudding. Heretofore, he has prob- 
ably thought of disbudding as being the 
reduction of a terminal cluster to one bud. 
More understanding is required for the 
production of exhibition blooms. The se- 
lection or ‘“‘taking’’ of flower buds on 
large-flowered varieties is explained by 
H. L. Fairley as follows: 

Buds begin to form about August 1. Some 


buds that appear early in August can be re- 
tained but buds that appear before August 15 





**Chrysanthemums, How We Grow Them 
Out-of-Doors.’’ By members of the Portland 
(Ore.) Chrysanthemum Society. Published 
by the Society, 2095 N. E. 38th Ave., Port- 
land, Ore. Price $1.50. 





No. 1—A terminal bud cluster. 
No. 2—The same shoot disbudded. 


usually produce a poor grade of bloom. 

There is no fixed rule for the selection of 
buds, date of selection or the kind of bud to be 
selected, whether first or second crown or ter- 
minal. Catalogues from growers show the ap- 
proximate date, or kind of bud. But asa usual 
thing, you learn by experience. After the plant 
has been pinched back once, the first buds to 
appear are first crown buds. If they are pinched 
out, second crowns appear, while the final bud 
is the terminal. 

Select first crown buds for exhibition pur- 


poses as they produce the largest blooms. 
Otherwise, they are no better than second 
crowns. 


An explanation of what is meant by 
crown and terminal buds is given by James 
L. McNamara who states that: 


The chrysanthemum has four sets of buds, 
three of which will never reach anything but 
the incipient stage. These buds are called the 
‘‘break’”’ bud; the “‘first crown’’ bud; the ‘‘sec- 
ond crown”’ bud and the “‘terminal’’ bud. The 
“‘break’’ bud will never develop into a flower 
and no thought should ever be entertained of 
retaining it. It is merely a bud that forms in 
the tip of the new plant when it has reached a 
height of about 18 inches that causes a cessa- 
tion in the plant’s growth and from this stage 
on until the ‘‘first crown’’ buds are formed the 
plant will have two or three stems instead of 
its former one. When these three new stems 
have grown about 18 inches, it will be found 
on inspection that another bud has formed in 
the tip which is called the ‘‘first crown’’ bud. 

The plant apparently ceases to grow for the 
second time and this bud disappears and the 
plant will break again putting out two or three 
stems from each stem on the plant. Let us say 
that the “‘break’’ bud caused the plant to put 
out three shoots and the ‘“‘first crown’’ bud 
caused three branches from each stem put out 
by the “‘break”’ bud, our plant would now have 
nine stems. In the tip of each of these nine 
stems there will be found the “second crown” 
buds which will branch out again by the mid- 
dle of August and our little plant that started 
out on a single stem will now have 27 stems. 
At the tip of these 27 stems will appear a 
cluster of buds called the ‘‘terminal’’ buds. 
These buds are an indication that the plant has 
reached the termination of its growth for the 
season and that further extension is impossible. 
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Your Gardening Friends 


(THINK of the lasting pleasure you'll give your friends with 
this unique gift—a lovely, fragrant garden, radiant with 
color all next summer and fall! 12 popular flowers, many All- 
America winners, in a gay, bright red gift box decorated with 
a Kodachrome garden scene. Each packet has a beautiful, 
natural color picture of the flowers the seeds will produce, 
adding to the beauty of the gift. 

All are the finest, guaranteed seeds from Burpee’s Floradale 
Farms, the most famous flower seed farms in the world. This is 
truly the “Hit Parade of Favorite Flowers!” 


All you want at only $1 each, postpaid to you by 
return mail. If you want gifts mailed direct to your 
friends, be sure to give complete names and addresses 

and send the gift cards you'd like enclosed. Boxes will urPe 


be mailed to them about Dec. 10. See 
crow 
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GIFT BOX 


Burpee Super 7 Giant. Zinnias, G Giant Snapdragot Snapdragons, “Man- 
moth Mum Marigolds, Yellow Cosmos, Heavenly Blue 
Morning Glories, fragrant Petunias, Blanche Burpee 
Forget-Me-Nots, etc.—all easy to grow! Ideal for birth- 
days, anniversaries, etc. Each packet printed with 
regular price—some worth 25c each—totaling $2.20. 


4) 42 4 40 49 40) 49 49 42 47 
i W. Atlee Burpee Co. , 
4 Philadelphia 32, Pa. 
17 Burpee Building (or) Clinton, Iowa a 
Please send Gift Boxes of Burpee Seeds @ $1 each: 
po (J. ...Postpaid by return mail. Enclosed 
- Direct to list of friends attached. eee 
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Dutch Hyacinths 


end live FROM ABROAD | 


New and lovelier things tor your garden, 


including ROSES, SHRUBS 


For you, who appreciate the beauty and distinction which rare 
imported bulbs and plants give to the garden, the offerings in 
Wayside’s new autumn catalog exceed anything you have yet seen. 
Page after page reveals new and choicer varieties—all in their 
Many are rare or exclusive with Wayside. 


true-life colors. 


with Wayside. 





Z9 Mentor Ave. 





The flowering bulbs section, for example, shows the largest selection 
of Holland-grown bulbs ever offered in this country. Then there 
are new amaryllis, rare lilies and eremurus to mention but a few 
of the other bulbs, new giant poppies, new French lilacs and 
newest roses including the advance offering 
of Butterscotch and Edith Willkie, two of the 
loveliest cut flower roses in America. Both 
are famous Hill creations and are exclusive 


Consult our Autumn Catalog! 


Send for America’s finest autumn catalog today. 
To be sure of your copy, it is necessary that 
you enclose 50¢ with your request, coins or 
stamps, to cover postage and handling costs. 


Wasyide 
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Are Chrysanthemums Hardy ? 


N New England and other northern 

states many of the modern “‘hardy”’ 
chrysanthemums are not fully hardy. 
South of Philadelphia (Zone VI of Reh- 
der) these plants grow and increase as do 
some weeds. Many of the breeders of our 
newest sorts live in these northern zones 
but that fact does not make their product 
any more hardy than plants from other 
regions. 

We must admit that there are practical 
difficulties. Small plants are usually sent 
out by mail by dealers and these are much 
mangled in transit. Some shipments are 
made of unhardened greenhouse stock, 
shipped too early for New England and 
the plants are injured by late Spring frosts. 
More are shipped far too late (June) and 
do not do well or are still too small at the 
time of bloom to make a good showing or 
sufficient roots for the following year. 

The usual propagation by cuttings in a 
greenhouse seems to inhibit the proper 
root growth of some sorts and the plants 
act as annuals. Perhaps, it is better to treat 
them as annuals and buy new plants each 
year. Likewise, many plants make good 
basal shoots but these do not survive our 
Winters unless specially covered. Varieties 
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that are hardy one year may winterkill the 
next. With some varieties the only cer- 
tainty is their uncertainty. Special sites 
and soils for chrysanthemum beds may be 
chosen but Spring decay of crowns is al- 
ways before us. The plants may be lifted 
and put in coldframes for the Winter and 
then replanted in May but this involves 
much labor and the labels are often lost. 

A few varieties make strong basal shoots 
which are Winter hardy every year but 
often a variety from one dealer may make 
little basal growth, while the same sort 
from another source may make strong and 
hardy roots. Likewise, some of the newest 
sorts are very vigorous, strong and not usu- 
ally killed by our Winters but others may 
not be safely left out unprotected. Some- 
times, too, the greenhouse method of pro- 
duction by cuttings is against them. Heavy 
feeding after these little scraps are planted 
will give large plants and much bloom but 
little basal growth for the next season and 
that not Winter hardy. 

Much has been done to make some 
bloom earlier than October, so northern 
gardens can have a long range of color but 
the old puzzle of how to bring them 
through the Winter without possible loss 
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is still with us. Many of the recent sorts 
are truly the most colorful of all plants 
in the garden, but saying that each is 
““‘hardy,”’ northern grown or produced spe- 
cially for northern Winters does not make 
them as permanent as the wild Korean spe- 
cies. However, let us not be unfair to the 
modern chrysanthemum. Let us, rather, 
study the problem, perhaps taking the 
new sorts one by one and getting an aver- 
age of root vigor and wintering ability. 
—Stephen F. Hamblin. 
Lexington (Mass. ) 
Botanic Garden. 


Aphids on Trees in the Fall 


ERTAIN aphids may become very 

abundant on white pine, mugho pine, 
Japanese red pine, Japanese table pine, 
Japanese black pine and Austrian and 
Scotch pines in the Fall. 

The ‘“‘tip off’’ is usually a drying of the 
needles. This may so weaken a pine tree 
as to make it highly susceptible to Winter 
injury, with the result that twigs, branches 
or even the entire tree may die during the 
Winter or early Spring. The best control 
is a good contact insecticide in June and 
another in September. Spraying now will 
also reduce the aphids to a certain extent, 
especially in the warmer sections of the 
country where cold weather comes later. 
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Seen eal haitine| Lily 
THE ESTATE LILY 


True Easter Lily foliage and flowers but abso- 
lutely hardy and easy to grow in your garden. 
Pure white, fragrant flowers. This new lily is 
rare and ordinarily expensive but we offer you 
an opportunity to acquire small bulbs, of flower- 
ing size for garden or naturalizing at surpris- 
ingly low cost. These bulbs will produce one or 
two flowers or more the first year and will soon 
develop into jumbo bulbs giving you six to eight 
magnificent blooms. 


Flowering-size Bulbs: 12 for $1.65; 50 for $6.25; 
100 for $11.50; 1000 for $105.00. 


Giant Jumbo Bulbs: $1.15 each; $12.00 per doz. 
LILIUM SPECIOSUM — Rubrum and Album 


Lilium speciosum rubrum: Large-flowering bulbs, 90c each; $10.00 per doz.: 
Mammoth bulbs, $1.10 each; $12.50 per doz.: Jumbo bulbs (limited) $1.50 each; 
$16.75 per doz. 


Lilium speciosum album: Large-flowering bulbs, $1.10 each; $12.50 per doz.: 
Mammoth bulbs, $1.35 each; $15.00 per doz. 


MAX SCHLING SEEDSMEN INC. 
612 Madison Avenue New York 22, N. Y. 























Plant BRAND PEONIES 
FROM OUR WORLD-FAMOUS COLLECTION 


More than 100 varieties of the finest Peony stock from 
which to choose. We have thousands of roots in prime 
condition for planting listed in our catalog. 


A SPECIAL OFFER of CHOICE 
Own-Root FRENCH LILACS 






Golden Dawn, yellow ....... $2.00 Capt. Baltet, giant pink, 2-3 ft. ... .$5.00 
Jean Cooperman, giant red ... 3.00 Edith Cavell, double white, 2-3 ft. 4.00 
Martha Bulloch, largest pink .. 9.00 O4rs4 de Serres, double Biue, 
Mrs. A. M. Brand, immense Ruhm von Horstenstein, single 

IEE. s.sGha-t soa aed whew 5.00 rose, 2-3 ft. ......-+.:++se0e0> 3.00 


t. 
R. A. Napier, beautiful soft pink 5.00  Stgdigartner Rothpletz, single red, | 


A Regular $18.00 value for $16.00 A Regular $19.00 value for $17.00 
Postpaid Express Collect 


Send today for our Beautiful Colored Catalog. It’s Free. 
142 E. Division St., Faribault, Minn. 


FALL IS THE 
BEST TIME 
TO PLANT 


BRAND PEONY FARMS, 








r—Don’t burn your leaves!—— 


The U. S. Department of Agriculture says: 
“Leaves alone when dry are about twice as rich per pound in 
plant food as barnyard manure.” 

This is true of all your non-woody garden “rubbish’’—cuttings, stalks, grass, leaves, 
weeds, vines, etc. Of course, these wastes cannot be used in their “raw” state. But mixed 
with ADCO and kept moist, in just a few weeks they become converted into rich organic 
plant food, ready for use in garden or field. 

Are you using ADCO? If not, may we send you, free, our little booklet, ‘The Life of the 
Soil,” which tells how ADCO works and why. ADCO is sold by good dealers everywhere. 


“There is only one ADCO” 
ADCO WORKS, Dept. R, CARLISLE, PA. 


Makers also of the new scientific, soluble plant food “VIVO,” which supplies not only ordinary 
elements but root hormones, growth accelerators and vitamins, and grows plants in soil, sand, 
cinders, gravel or just plain water. A generous package of VIVO, postpaid, $1.00. 


And remember: 











Evergreen Sprays (fresh cut) for Christmas Decorations 


ASSORTED SPRAYS 


Red Pine Douglas Fir Concolor Fir White Pine Mugho Pine Norway Spruce Scotch Pine 
Price — 20 sprays $3.00 — delivered to your home 
If order is to be sent as a gift please enclose your card 
BOYNE CITY HEMINGWAY TREE FARMS MICHIGAN 
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Attracting the Hummers 


T SEEMS incredible that a person could 

fasten a feeder to a casement window 
on the sixth floor of a stone hotel building 
and attract humming birds but I did just 
that. Last September we were at Buck 
Hill Falls, Pa. I had seen hummers in the 
garden and decided to put a bottle of sugar- 
water outside my window. All I had to 
work with was a very small nail polish re- 
mover bottle which | rinsed thoroughly. 
I had no red ribbon to attract them but 
was able to find a red flower. 

I tied the bottle to the casement win- 
dow, filled it with a sugar and water solu- 
tion and sat down to watch. Within half 
an hour a humming bird had come to my 
feeder. The window faced east and it was 
a real thrill to be awakened by humming 
wings and then watch the bird dip its bill 
down into the tiny bottle. In the late 
afternoon I would again have visitors. 

The day we left I took down the bottle 
while we were packing and shortly after- 
ward | heard the buzzing of wings. It 
was my friend searching for the vial and 
I was surprised to hear him make some 
odd squeaky sounds. 

This year Mrs. Charles D. Anderson, 
decided to try the same stunt. She brought 
with her to the inn some small bottles and 
a metal fork—the kind used for toasting 
over an open fire. She forced the sharp 
ends under the window sill and tied the 
bottles to the other. In a very short time 
the humming birds discovered this and she 
spent many delightful hours watching 
them. She wrote me, ‘I had a great thrill 
this morning. After filling the vials I 
looked out and saw an oriole sitting on the 
fork and drinking out of the bottles. He 
was having a wonderful time when a hum- 
ming bird came along and chased him 
away. How I wished I had my moving- 
picture camera with me.” 

—Mrs. H. C. Johnson. 
Chatham, N. J. 


Roses That Stay With Us 


N EARLY Fall roses are not so plenti- 

ful but to me they are more beautiful 
than ever. The individual flowers seem to 
have greater substance and a much deeper 
persistence in staying in bloom. Seeing all 
the new roses as I do, I cannot help feeling 
great admiration for the tried and true 
older sorts that take everything as it comes 
and still bloom. 

This morning, for example, I had an- 
other meeting with my old friend Her- 
mosa. If this rose were hard to have, it 
would be much written about but, as a 
matter of fact, it is hard not to have be- 
cause it will bloom amid its curious blue- 
cast foliage almost regardless of surround- 
ing conditions. 

I also keep thinking of two other pink 
roses. One is the polyantha Springtime 
which looks its name even when blooming 
in Fall. It is rare not to find a decent 
flower among the plants of this variety. 

I have some rose friends who sniff at 
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STASSEN 
TULIPS 


DIRECT FROM 


HOLLAND 


All Offers Postpaid— 

Collections Separately 

Packed and Labeled . 
Stassen is the world's larg- 
est exporter of Holland 
Bulbs to the private gar- 
dens—ship direct from 
Holland farms—you pay no 
middle — se 
are assured of fresh cked, true 
Dutch Bulbs. a eee 


NEW POST WAR VARIETIES 


OF DARWIN TULIPS 
DUKE OF WELLINGTON, doz. 100 







pure white $1.75 $12.10 
GOLDEN AGE, golden 
yellow 1.75 12.10 


DEMETER, Bishop’s purple 1.90 12.90 
THE PEACH, silvery rose 1.65 11.30 
BOLIDE, deep crimson 1.65 11.30 


COLLECTION BG °°tne kee ruse” 25 tor $3.50 
HERALDS OF SPRING 


100 CROCUS, large mixed colors $1.90 
100 CHIONODOXA, glow of the 


“_, »& . SPE eepes 2.10 
100 GRAPE HYACINTHS, muscari 

Bs oes oa a chao eco 2.10 
100 SCILLA CAMPANULATA, 

eS OS Ee 3.70 
100 SCILLA SIBERICA, blue squill 2.50 
100 SNOWDROPS, white ........ 5.70 
100 GIANT YELLOW TRUMPET 

ge 5.50 

%* Send for illustrated catalog. 

STASSEN FLORAL GARDENS 
Dept. 16 Roslyn Heights, N. Y. 











“Garden Gems” 


Our Complete Catalog will 
show you the way to a more 
beautiful garden. Ilustrated 
and described are New and 
Old Roses, Azaleas, Rhodo- 
dendrons, Evergreen and De- 
ciduous Shrubs, Vines and all 
the best Perennial Flowers. 
Free East of Miss.; 25 cts. 
elsewhere. 








sYe)e)e)hil aroma te enits 





Nurserymen 
~on Ave., E. Ruthertord N | 


























This Orlyt 
Greenhouse $349.50 


Comes in sections for easy assembly with 
bolts and screws. 10 by 13 ft. Orlyt 
shown, is all ready to put up on founda- 
tion prepared by you. Your house heating 
system may be extended for the green- 
house. Other Orlyt models from $119.50, 
Write for Catalog. 


LORD & BURNHAM CO. 
Irvington 28, N. Y. Des Plaines 28, ill. 
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Radiance, principally because it is easy to 
grow. However, I am deeply thankful 
that we have such a rose as Radiance. We 
have many other roses and some of them 
very fine but to me nothing else tells ex- 
actly the same story that Radiance does. 

Joining with these persistent roses is 
Kirsten Poulsen with its light scarlet flow- 
ers. It is distinctly a constant-bloomer. 
Raised by that shrewd Dane in 1924 from 
Orleans and Red Star, it surely does wave 
a smiling and lovely red flag as one passes 
the plant. 

If these words I write are read by 
thoughtful rose lovers, I may be forgiven 
for insisting that it is well worth while to 
have some of these old friends where they 
are encouraged to give their constant 
bloom because they are beautiful and 
pleasing without being massive and they 
do give us something that no other roses 
give. 

—J. Horace McFarland. 
Harrisburg, Pa. 


Strawberries in the Ozarks 
Y GARDEN is in the Ozark Moun- 


tains, near the crest, where the soil 
is acid but contains some humus. It is in 
cut-over land where the sprouts grow six 
to eight feet high. Being a woman, I used 
only a light mattock, hoe, shovel and a 
dull ax. 

First I dug out the broom grass which 
has enormous stubborn roots. Often I 
found the soil filled with other roots as 
well, sumac, blackberries, oxalis bulblets 
and tubers as large as turnips. Brush had 
to be burned, too. Then I set my straw- 
berry plants thickly in rows which were 
three feet apart. 

In the Spring I cultivate the young 
plants until they begin to send out run- 
ners. I make general cleanings about twice 
a year, digging out grass roots and tall 
weeds but leaving a little crab grass to pro- 
tect the plants through the Winter. Each 
November I gather leaves in the ‘‘timber”’ 
and spread them in the rows. 

In the Spring after the weeds are out | 
draw up the dirt around the plants, thus 
helping to set the young plants. Ali 
blooms are removed, of course, from first- 
year plants. There is another chore each 
Spring. Wherever there are bare places, as 
at the ends, new plants must be set out. 

Likewise, I like to send to some nursery 
each year for new plants and set out a few, 
even if only enough for two rows. I like 
Blakemore and Aroma but not Dunlap 
which has sweet but small berries. Also, I 
try to keep the berries picked at all times 
and especially during rainy periods. Other- 
wise, the berries are likely to rot. 

—Elsie Victoria Caldwell. 
Springfield, Mo. 


He knows no Winter, he who loves the soil, 

For, stormy days, when he is free from toil, 

He plans his Summer crops, selects his seeds 

From bright-paged catalogues for garden 
needs. ... 
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Some Choice Lilies 
from our 

Canadense. Bell-shaped blooms in soft 
yellaw or red. July. 4 to 7 feet. 

Each 30c, Doz. $3.25 

Davidi var. Willmottiae. Tall, graceful 

stems with many pendent, recurved, 

red-orange blooms. Early July. 4 to 6 


feet. Each 60c, Doz. $4.50 


Edna Kean. A vigorous new hybrid with 
outward-facing, cherry-red blooms. 
Early July. 4 feet. 

Each $1.50, Doz. $16.50 


Formosanum. Fragrant white trumpets 
on 5- to 6-foot stems in late September 


and October. Each 45c, Doz. $5.00 


Formosanum, Intermediate Forms. Not 
quite so tall as the above and several 
weeks earlier. Each 60c, Doz. $6.50 

Giganteum. From the jungles of upper 
India, the lily of the heart-shaped 
leaves. Fragrant white trumpets on 
8- to 12-foot stems. June. Requires 
shade and moisture and is not an easy 
lily. Each $2.00, $2.50 

Scottiae. A recent Canadian hybrid for 
the early border. Outward-facing, 
orange-red blooms. Mid June. 18 in. 

Each $1.00, Doz. $11.00 

Superbum. Our eas‘ern American Turk's 
Cap Lily with soft orange-red, brown- 
spotted, recurved blooms. July. 5 to 
8 feet. Each 40c, Doz. $4.25 

Szovitzianum. From the Caucasus. Fra- 
grant bell-shaped blooms of pale straw- 
yellow tipped with violet. Late May. 
3to5 feet. Each $2.25, Doz. $25.00 

Tenuifolium. The well-known Coral Lily 


with dainty scarlet Turk's caps. June. 
2 feet. Each 30c, Doz. $3.25 


S 


Alan and Esther Macneil 
North Springfield 


Partial list on request. 
Full catalogue of 150 varieties is 25c. 


Vermont 





TULIPS and HYACINTHS 


Direct from Holland 


GUARANTEED TO FLOWER 

















Tulips Hyacinths 

20 colors 5 colors 
25 for $2.25 25 for $4.00 
50 for 4.20 50 for 7.50 
100 for 7.75 100 for 14.00 








Free Postage 
Cc. M. OUDYK 
608 55th Street West New York, N. J. 














VIRGINIA BLUEBELLS 


Exquisite silken tones, buds that open to 
arching sprays of lucent sapphire-blue; that 
| is Mertensia, a safely hardy perennial for 
sun or shade. Dormant root-tubers, 25 for 
$4.60; 100 for $16.50. Interesting catalog. | 


REX. D. PEARCE 
Moorestown, N. J. 








Dept. B 












ude Flower Peps” 


You get double value from 
costly bouquets for so little. 
' No recutting of stems or mussy mix- 
ing. Water stays crystal clear. No 
scouring of vases. No slimy residue. 
JUST DROP IN A FLOWER-PEP TABLET 
Also used with amazing success b 
GARDEN CLUBS + HOSPITALS + CHUR 
And the Beautiful Flower-print box 
makes it a lovely gift 
SEND $1.00 NOW for BOX of 50 
or $3.00 for 200, POSTPAID 
DEALERS WANTED 
FLOWER LOVERS’ SERVICE 


Dept. H-10-2 Needham 92, Mass. 
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Your Garden’s Climbing Glory 
For trellises, arbors, pergolas 
TRI-COLOR COLLECTION 

JACKMANI. Violet-purple 


HENRY!. Large; white 
MME. E. ANDRE. Red 


3 Planis (1 of each) for $2.50 
Prepaid East of Mississippi 


| Write for our Clematis Booklet — 








It's FREE! 


| JAMES I. GEORGE & SON 





Box H, Fairport, N. Y. 

















Pp 
Plant Seeds This Fall--they’!! live 
over winter for bigger, better and 
earlier Sweet Peas next summer. 
To try, send for this special offer, 
with easy planting directions. 
We'll send you 6 pkts. seeds, 










Burpee’s , a . 
¥ the six best colors--scarlet 
Seeds cerise, rose, lavender, blue, 
Grow! white, cream-pink--all six pkts., 


one of eachcolor, (value 95c) post- 
paid for only 25c. Order today! 


W. Atlee Burpee Co. 
25° q 53 B 
Philadelphia s2.Pa. Clinton, lows” 





The Pennsylvania Society 


T THE meeting of the nominating 
committee of The Pennsylvania 
Horticultural Society held on September 
18, the following persons were nominated 
to serve on the executive council for a 
three-year term beginning January Il, 
1947: Mrs. F. Woodson Hancock, Jr., 
J. V. Hare, Alex. MacLeod, Dr. J. Horace 
McFarland, J. Liddon Pennock, Mrs. 
Arthur H. Scott, Thomas W. Sears, and 
Professor E. I. Wilde. 


Additional nominations may be made 
in writing by 15 or more members of the 


Society. They should be addressed to the 
secretary and mailed prior to the first day 
of November. If no nominations are made 
in addition to those submitted by the nom- 
inating committee, an election by ballot 
will not be necessary and the executive 
council will, by motion, elect the candi- 
dates nominated by the committee. 

If additional nominations are received, 
the secretary will cause ballots to be printed 
containing the names of all the candidates, 
and will mail them to every member of the 
Society as soon after November | as pos- 
sible. 

(This procedure is in accordance with 
section VIII of the by-laws, which governs 
nominations and elections. ) 

—John C. Wister, Secretary. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


Change in Location 
The Pennsylvania Horticultural Society 
announces that on November 1, 1946, it 
will move from its present location to No. 
389 Broad Street Station Building (usu- 
ally called the Suburban Station Build- 
ing), No. 1617 Pennsylvania Boulevard, 
Philadelphia 3, Pa. The Society has been 
pleasantly situated in the Insurance Com- 
pany of North America Building, 1600 
Arch Street, Philadelphia, for 19 years 
and is changing its location only because 
the company needs the space for its own 
use. The new offices will be very con- 
veniently located next door to the present 
building. 
The Society extends a cordial invitation 
to the readers of Horticulture to visit its 
new quarters after November 1. 


Flower Show Judging Course 


HE fourth course in flower show judg- 
ing, sponsored by The Garden Club 
Federation of Pennsylvania and The 
Pennsylvania Horticultural Society, will 
































A HUNGRY TREE cannot hold its 
head high . . . nor play its proper 
part in expressing the beauty of 
Nature. To buffet storms and winds, 
it needs the stamina and strength 
that only good health can provide. 
For a half-century we have demon- 
strated our “know how” in feeding 
trees. We are equipped to give you 
service. 

Remember, too, that our Landscape 
Department has established an out- 
standing reputation for understand- 
ing service. 








20 Mill Street, Arlington, Mass. 
304 Knollwood Rd., White Plains, N.Y. 














Snproved 


HYBRID 


REGAL 
‘LILY 


(x centifolium) 





A super giant trumpet va- 
riety flowering about two 
weeks later than the Regal 
Lily, on stronger plant. The 
beautiful blooms flower 
in a more pyramidal form 
than L. Regale. 


Send for New Bulb Catalog listing 
TULIPS > DAFFODILS —s-:12 far 


~ IRIS + LILIES $5.00 
Vegetable & Flower Seeds POSTPAID 


F. LAGOMARSINO 


AND SONS « Box IlI5 H+ Sacramento, Calif. 


3 BULBS 
for $1.50 














hardy and vigorous. 


WEST NEWBURY 





FLOWERING CRAB APPLES 


After October 15th, these attractive small trees may be planted safely. The profusion of 
pink, white or red flowers in May is followed by ornamental fruit of red and yellow for 
a long autumn season. As most of these are derived from Siberian ancestors, they are 


Our list includes ten or more of those which we consider the best and the size varies 
from 4 feet to 8 feet in height and from $3.00 to $8.00 in price. Send for descriptive list. 
» Peonies may be planted with safety through October. <4 


CHERRY HILL NURSERIES 
(Established in 1832) 





MASSACHUSETTS 


MUELLER’S TULIPS 


Select Oregon grown SUPER TULIPS. Direct 
from our gardens to you. Not to be confused 
with imported bulbs. 


per doz. 
I id wns od p bn annie $3.50 
FANTASY (Green and rose—extra fine) 1.50 
ADMIRAL TROMP (Orange-red) ...... 4.00 
GOlDEN STATUE (Golden yellow) ... 3.50 
MAHOGANY (Mahogany red) ........ 4.20 
MONGOLIA (Chamois yellow) ....... 4.50 


4 each of above postpaid for $5.00 


Write for booklet 
“Tulips for the Connoisseur’”’ 


MUELLER’S TULIP GARDENS 
Dept. H Beaverton, Oregon 
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S-L-N INVISIBLE 


PLANT STAKES 


Again Available 


A trial lot of 25—36” stakes for.......... $2.00 


Invisible PLANT SUPPORTS 
Trial box of 4—5”, 4—-10” and 4—15” for $2.00 
Send for Our Circular 


W. B. ESSELEN 


338 Union Street Millis, Mass. 
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Mertensia Virginica 


BLUEBELLS 


Beautiful bell-shaped flowers in 
clusters on 14 to 16 inch stems. 
Blooms with tulips and narcissus. 
Grows in sun or shade. Ideal for 
naturalizing. Best planted in fall. 
Will bloom next spring. 


lto 3 eye size, 8 for $1.00 
3to 5 eye size, 5 for $1.00 
5 to 10 eye size, 3 for $1.00 
All postpaid. 
Send for free catalog. 


LOUNSBERRY GARDENS 
Oakford Illinois 














DWARF FRUIT TREES 


Belong in Your Home Garden 


ORDER NOW for Fall Planting 
Need little space, easy to care for—Bear deli- 
cious fruit. APPLES: choicest varieties—grafted 
on true Malling stock. Also: 


PEACHES—PEARS—PLUMS—APRICOTS 
HERRIES 


NECTARINES—C 
$3.75 to $9.00 each according to age. Also 


ESPALIERS--trained Fruit Trees , 


The pride of the European gardens. Trellis 
grown in | own nurseries to suit American 
conditions. Decorative—Fruitful. 


I have specialized exclusively — 20 years in 
this country, my Swiss Ancestors 100 years in 
propagating the finest varieties of these trees. 

er NOW. Stock is limited. Write for illus- 





trated Folder J. Address: 


HENRY LEUTHARDT 





Port Chester - New York 


KING STREET opposite COMLY AVENUE 











Perry’s Blue Ribbon Mixture 


DARWIN TULIPS 


We highly recommend this colorful, well 
balanced blending of choice varieties to 
the most critical and discriminating gar- 
dener. Unsurpassed for cutting and for @ 
planting in beds and borders. 


Doz. $1.35, 25 for $2.50, 100 for $9.80 4 
Special Mixture of Naturalizing 


DAFFODILS 


For planting in the woodlands or meadow, 
or in irregular groups in the shrubbery 
border. Contains many handsome varieties 
and just about all desirable types. 


25 for $2.80, 100 for $11, 250 for $26.50 


PERRY SEED COMPANY 


12-13 Faneuil Hall Square 
Y Boston 9, Mass. COM. 0626 


ANS IES 


"Steele's Mastodon Uumbos* chy 
Strong Healthy PLANTS" 


Earliest Bloomers. Gigantic flowers up to 4’’ and 
better. Plant generously of this super strain. 
Wide range of the richest vivid colors. Plants 
guaranteed and backed by our 31 years of Pansy 
specialization. Send NOW for price list. 


HILLTOP GARDENS, Box C, PURCELLVILLE, VA. 


October 15, 1946 


=>. —-. 


be held at the Strawbridge & Clothier 
Store, Philadelphia, on November 13, 14 
and 15. The price for the entire course is 
$7.50 and for single lectures $2.50, taxes 
included. 

The fourth course will carry on pro- 
gressively the ideas of the course as a 
whole, but it is a unit in itself and is not 
restricted to those who have taken pre- 
vious courses. The course and individual 
lectures are open to all. An interesting pro- 
gram has been arranged which will include 
Dr. R. C. Allen of Harrisburg, who will 
talk on “‘Horticulture’’; Mrs. Roy M. Lin- 
coln, who will speak on “Design in Flower 
Arrangement’’; Mrs. Robert Kearfott, 
whose subject will be “‘Color in Flower 
Arrangement’; and Miss Anne B. Werts- 
ner, who will teach ‘“‘Flower Show Prac- 
tice.”’ 

Detailed programs may be obtained 
upon application to The Pennsylvania 
Horticultural Society, Room 601, 1600 
Arch Street, Philadelphia 3, Pa. 


American Delphinium Society 


HE American Delphinium Society has 

announced that C. J. Wenk of Spring- 
field, Mass., has just been elected secretary- 
treasurer of the society. Mr. Wenk is also 
president of the Springfield Florists Club. 
He has been interested in the growing of 
delphiniums for 15 years and has produced 
some remarkable specimens. The 1947 
exhibition of the Society will be held in 
Boston. Mr. Wenk’s address is 1058 Allen 
Street. 


On Living in the Country 


‘This Country Life,”” by Samuel R. Ogden. 
Published by A. S. Barnes & Company, New 
York. Price $2.75. Available from Horticul- 
ture’s Book Department. 

Between dreaming of a life in the coun- 


try and actually making the move lies a 
long road for most people who consider 
such a thing. Many, beset by questions 
which they cannot answer realistically, 
never reach the goal. How shall I make 
my living in the country? Will I be con- 
tent with country life after the easy pleas- 
ures of the city? What about education 
for the children? What sort of a home 
will I have in the country? What do I 
mean by successful living? What, exactly, 
is my philosophy of life? To pass along 
to others what he has found to be true and 
to answer just such questions as these, 
Samuel Ogden has written this book—a 
book based upon 15 years of living in a 
country village of Vermont. 


POSITIONS WANTED 


POSITION as Gardener or Estate Superintendent. 
Life-time experience. Married, two children. Ex- 
cellent references. Box 68, c/o “Horticulture,” 
Horticultural Hall, Boston 15, Mass. 














GARDENER SUPERINTENDENT, widower, 65. 
Life experience greenhouses, and all outside. Ex- 
cellent references. Box 70, c/o “Horticulture,” 
Boston 15, Mass. 








SUPERINTENDENT-GARDENEE. Lifetime estate 
experience, outdoor and greenhouse work. Excel- 
lent references. Married, 2 children. Box 71, c/o 
“Horticulture,” Boston 15, Mass. 
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CLASSIFIED 


Rate 12 cents a word for each insertion, minimum 
$2.00, payable in advance. 





PHILIPPINENSE FORMOSANUM LILY: Fra- 
grant, white, Easter-Lily-like blossoms August to 
October. Also Regal Lily and Double-flowered 
Tiger Lily. Selected, flowering size bulbs. Single 
variety or combination, Doz. $3 postpaid. Order 
Now. Plant this Fall. William H. Wolff, Grower, 
139 N. Highland Rd., Springfield, Pa. 





GLORIOSA Rothschildiana lilies, gorgeous, exotic, 
flaming crimson and gold, long lasting corsage 
—. Grow indoors or outside. Ten to 20 large 
owers per tuber. Plant very decorative for Win- 
ter indoors. Four large tubers for $2.00, postpaid. 
Charmaine Gardens, Uetelend, Pilorida. 





GAY GOURDS. A box of 15, all colors, unique 
shapes, and highly polished. Splendid as harvest 
decorations on the table and in the living room. 
Superb as friendly seasonal gifts with your gift 
card enclosed. $2.25 postpaid. Ralph Eager, 1126 
Randolph Ave., Milton, Mass. 





WEATHERPROOF Lettering Pencils—Make fine 
gifts for garden club party favors. Sample 10¢, 
doz. 90¢, 3 doz. $2.50. Mears & Sons, RB. 38, 
Anderson, Ind. 





CACTI and SUCCULENTS Oollection: 10 easy to 
grow novelty plants to start a collection, all dif- 
ferent, $1.75, postpaid. Ranchette Brand, Rt. 5, 
Box 39A, Watsonville, California. 





“MUMS” the word—But Listen: To reduce sur- 
plus, ten all different, finest varieties hardy 
chrysanthemums, each labelled, $5.00; half col- 
lection $2.75. Regular $1.00, year-old size—save 
half and gain a year; get them NOW. Ward, 
Plantsman, Hillsdale, Mich. 





CULTIVATED BLUEBERRY PLANTS. Growers 
received from one thousand to two thousand dollars 
per acre for their blueberry crops this summer. 
Fall planting equally as good as Spring. One year, 
$3.50 doz., $20—-100. Two years, $8 doz., $50— 
100. Three years, $12 doz., $90—100. Ship Oct., 
Nov. Warren Shinn, Woodbury, New Jersey. 





POT-GROWN STRAWBERRY PLANTS. June 
bearers, $8—100. Varieties, Big Joe, Blakemore, 
Catskill, Chesapeake, Dorsett, Dunlap, Fairfax, 
Gandy, Lupton, Maytime, Premier, Red Star, Star- 
bright, Royal Sovereign. Everbearers, $9—100. 
Gem, Mastodon. Bear well next Spring. Plant 
Oct., Nov. Warren Shinn, Woodbury, New Jersey. 





BEREY PLANTS. Herbs. Blueberry, Layer Straw- 
berry, Boysenberry, Raspberry, Gooseberry, Our- 
rant, Blackberry, Dewberry, Thyme, Sage, Mints, 
Chives, Lavender, Twickle’s Lavender. Warren 
Shinn, Woodbury, New Jersey. 





GIANT ASPARAGUS ROOTS. Three years old. 
Immense. For fall trade. Roots one and one-half 
to two feet long. Finest ever. $4.50—100, $25— 
1000. Warren Shinn, Woodbury, New Jersey. 





PINK BEAUTY PLATYCODON. An outstanding 
unusual hardy plant. Truly beautiful and deserves 
a place in every perennial garden. Strong flower- 
ing size roots. 50¢ each, 5 for $2, prepaid. Hav’a- 
look Gardens, Fowlerville, Mich. 





GREETING CARDS and Folders, with photo- 
graphic reproduction of YOUR OWN pictures of 
house, fireside, people or other subject. With spe- 
cial wording if desired. Order early. Samples 10 

credited on order. Tifft, 17 Tifft Rd., Dover, N. H. 





EARTHWORM CULTURE — For soil building. 
Write for valuable free bulletin—-review on 
“Earthworms; Their Intensive Propagation and 
Use in Biological Soil Building.” Thomas Barrett, 
Barthmaster Farms, Box 448-X, Roscoe, Calif. 





HEMEROCALLIS: Hyperion, Linda, Patricia, 
Rajah, Bagdad, each 75¢. Dauntless, Nebraska, 
August Pioneer, each $1. MHenryi Lily, 50¢. 
Sphagnum moss, peck 85¢. List free. Crawford 
Gardens, Salina, as. 





AFRICAN VIOLETS—White Lady, Pink Beauty, 
Blue Girl, Blue Boy, 2%” pot $1 each. 50¢ covers 
packing, postage, entire order. Tinari’s Floral 
Gardens, Bethayres, Pa. 





WILD FLOWEBS and FERNS to brighten a shady 
nook. Free catalogue. Wake Robin Farm, Home, 
Pennsylva 








FLOWER ARRANGER’S CHRISTMAS GIFT. A 
Handy Manual at $2. ‘Pleasures and Problems 
in Flower Arrangement” by Emma Hodkinson 
Cyphers. Oheck accepted. Garden Department, 
Monday Afternoon Club, 114 Prospect St., Passaic, 
New Jersey. 











THE MASSACHUSETTS 
* HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY 





117 Annual Autumn 
Flower Show 


HORTICULTURAL HALL 
BOSTON, MASS. 


November 13, 14, 15 and 16 


THE HOURS: 
Wednesday, 2 P.M. to 10 P.M. 


Thursday, 9 A.M. to 10 P.M. 
Friday, 9 A.M. to 10 P.M. 
Saturday, | P.M. to 10 P.M. 





Admission 60 cents tax included 


Free to members of the Massachusetts 
Horticultural Society 


THE HORTICULTURAL 
SOCIETY of NEW YORK, Inc. 





ANNUAL AUTUMN EXHIBITION 


to be held in 
The Penn Top 


Hotel Pennsylvania 


33rd Street and Seventh Avenue 
New York 


November 7, 10 A.M. to 10 P.M. 
November 8, 10 A.M. to 10 P.M. 
November 9, 10 A.M. to 5P.M. 





ADMISSION: 
Free to members of the Society 
Non-Members: $1.00 including tax 

















THE PENNSYLVANIA 
HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY 


(Organized November 24, 1827) 





1946 


CHRYSANTHEMUM SHOW 
Field House 


Swarthmore College 
Swarthmore, Pa. 


November 8, 9 and 10 
Friday, 2 P.M. to 9 P.M. 


Saturday, 10 A.M. to 9 P.M. 
12 noon to 5 P.M. 


Admission Free 


Sunday, 


— > 


For schedules and entry blanks 
Apply to Secretary 
Room 601, 1600 Arch Street 
Philadelphia 3, Pa. 
























bed ADD (fam TO YOUR GARDEN 






) AUDUBON FEEDERS KEEP BIRDS 
IN FULL VIEW WHILE FEEDING 
™ | Feeders with and without squirrel 
a guards, hanging and on pipe stands. 
~) Write for our folder 


,audubon gy wor kshop 
GLENCOE, ILLINOIS 








NATIVE AMERICAN 
Ferns and Wild Flowers 


Catalogue on Request 


ISAAC LANGLEY WILLIAMS 
Box H Exeter, N. H. 


ykas PANSIES 


Cut-flower Mixture 
Masses of color for arrangements. 
100 plants, $3.75 ppd. 

250 plants, $8.00 ppd. 
Pansy Booket FREE 
PITZONKA’S PANSY FARM 
Box 3106B Bristol, Penna. 


WISE GARDENERS 


Will reserve now a copy of our 1947 booklet of perennials! 
Request your free copy today for delivery early in 1947. 
It is attractively illustrated with many lovely photographs 
and describes an unusual selection of distinctive hardy 
perennials and rock garden plants. 

* 





















Successors to WM. BORSCH & SON 


maplewood, oregon DISTINCTIVE 


HARDY PLANTS 


Send for free samples 


PERFECT GARDEN LABEL 


Lead pencil markings permanent 





Really reliable. Millions in satisfactory 

use. Beautiful gray green color blends 

with garden. A style for every purpose. 
HOWARD HAMMITT 











COMING EVENTS 




















13 Lewis Street Hartford 3, Conn. 


Oct. 24. Boston, Mass. Annual Meeting of 
the Garden Club Federation of Massa- 
chusetts at the Copley Plaza Hotel. 


Oct. 25-27. New York, N. Y. Annual Meet- 
ing and Chrysanthemum Show of the 
Eastern States Chrysanthemum Society 
at the New York Botanical Garden in 
Bronx Park. 


Oct. 26-27. Seattle, Wash. Women’s Ama- 
teur Chrysanthemum Society Show at 
Women’s University Club in Seattle. 


Nov. 2. Rutledge, Pa. Chrysanthemum 
Show of the Delaware County Garden 
Club. 


Nov. 2-3. Tacoma, Wash. Tacoma Chrys- 
anthemum Society Show of Exhibition 
Type Chrysanthemums at Hodcarriers 
Hall. 


Nov. 2-3. Portland, Ore. Eighth Annual 
Chrysanthemum Show of the Portland 
Chrysanthemum Society in the Ballroom 
of the Masonic Temple. 

Nov. 4-5. Seattle, Wash. Seattle Chrysan- 
themum Society Show at the New Wash- 
ington Hotel. 

Nov. 7-9. New York, N. Y. Thirty-ninth 
Annual Autumn Exhibition of the Hor- 
ticultural Society of New York at the 
Hotel Pennsylvania. 

Nov. 7-10. Worcester, Mass. Worcester 
County Horticultural Society. Chrysan- 
themum, Fruit and Vegetable Exhibition 
at Horticultural Hall. 

Nov. 8-9. Chelan, Wash. Chelan Garden 
Club Chrysanthemum Show. 

Nov. 8-10. Indianapolis, Ind. Forty-fifth 
Annual Exhibition of the Chrysanthe- 
mum Society of America and the Indiana 
florists in the Murat Egyptian Room. 

Nov. 8-17. Phoenix, Ariz. Flower Show at 
the Arizona State Fair sponsored by the 
Valley Garden Center of Phoenix. 
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” ELECTRIC SEED 


“GRO-QUICK BED HEATER 


INSULATED SOIL HEATING CABLE for 
coldframes—hotbeds. Uses house cur- 
rent. Thousands in use. Prepaid with 
instructions. Immediate delivery. 
JUNIOR 40’ cable 200 watt with 
Thermostat for 3x6 bed ....... 
SENIOR 80’ Cable 400 watt with 
Thermostat for 6x6 pod 


GRO-QUICK 
LANDSCAPE 
Leal” GARDENING 


A thorough interesting HOME TRAINING, covering your 
regional conditions, for both those who wish to become 
LANDSCAPERS, DESIGNERS, GARDENERS, and those 
who wish to learn for their OWN USE and PLEASURE. 
Enroll now! 

TIONAL LANDSCAPE INSTITUTE 
Dept. L-10, 756 So. Broadway, Los Angeles 14, Cal. 








$6. 
8 W. Huron, Chicago 10, Ill. 








Now Ready! 


Our 1946 Fall Cata- 
log featuring bulbs, 
roses and perennials. 
Send today — it’s 


FREE! pa 


GARDENS: Westminster 
SEEDS OF RARE PLANTS 


Our descriptive catalogue, sent upon re- 
quest, lists seeds of some 3,000 plant 
species, the less usual kinds, alpines, 
bulbs, shrubs, conservatory exotics and 


the like. 
REX. D. PEARCE 
Dept. B Moorestown, N. J. 


IRIS SPECIAL 


Beuschleys Giant—Huge lavender blue.... .35 
Red Dominion—Deep lustrous red......... 35 
Madeline Brun—Excellent white 
Rebellion—Deep bronze-red 


CARROLL 

















One each named and labeled for $1.25 am 

Send for — catalog of hardy perenniala— 
ronounces all names. 

LAMB NURSE . E.101 Sharp, Spokane, Wash. 











HORTICULTURE 



























HOW COL 
OUTSIDE baw 








ee 
COMMUNITY 
DINER 
With Perches 

Favorite aerial picnic 
ground for all birds, both 
clinging and perching. 
16” 7 ; hangs any- 
where. sides crammed 
with 12 peqvece Tid- 
bits an oxed with 24 
EXTRA CHICKADEE TID- 
iilinge for quick, clean re- 

Save on 2 for $4.75 


WITH THIS POST-WAR 


46 ” 
EASY-TO-SEE THERMOMETER sangun aaaitin teas. —_ 
314" glass dial attaches anywhere on 
outside of window — always visible. A matched set of polished, non-rusting aluminum alloy! 
You look right through it. Big num- Strong, one-piece, lifetime construction. Each with 
bers, easy-to-read even 10 feet — gee finger rest that reduces fatigue. DRIF 0OoD GLOW 


ee pieces: garden trowel, cultivating $ 95 
fork, and transplanting-&-bulb ‘trowel. 32: 
Beautifully gift boxed ..............-00. 


LADIES’ GARDEN 
GLOVES 


A real gift inspiration .. . al- 
ways welcome... soft, white, 
washable capeskin gloves... 
ideal for gardening, auto driv- 
ing, and a hundred and one 
| gegen > bagpe . Specify size 
or small, size 
7 for medium or $240 
size 8 for large 
Save on 3 pairs for $6.95 


For Fireside Dreams 


DRIFTWOOD GLOW is the stuff 
that fireside dreams are made of. 
Just shake this harmless powder 
on the glowing logs and watch 
the long lasting rainbow colors 
dance in the —— A “differ- 
ent” ift for 

home lover. hate $ 1 00 
10-inch canister .. 

Save on 3 for $2.85 


Reliable, accurate, adjustable. A pr 

sion instrument, vouna> & 50 
oof, and guaranteed ... 

| on 3 for $4.25 





DRY CLEANING SET 


Complete dry cleaning outfit for home, office 
or car. Just press the button and the clean- 
ing fluid flows through the brush. A few 
whisks and presto—good as new! Set con- 
sists of fountain brush on 1) oz. bottle of 
non-inflammable, fragrant clean- 
ing fluid, and a big 4 oz. refill 
bottle of fluid — all < 25 
in a gift kit ....... 2 
Save on 2 for $4.25 


EVERY GARDENER 
NEEDS A 
ROW MARKER 

A sure-to-please gift . 
makes straight vegetable 
rows quickly with no 













KEY CHAIN PENCIL 


An exciting new gift find’! . . . a precision- 
made, collapsible, polished aluminum pencil 
covered in rich genuine leather. Complete with 





fuss. Just the thing, for Like a Breath of the North Woods ae aed canes tee ae a 00 
edging flower | borders, SCENT-0-PINE CANDLES “his” pocket; for “her” purse... ° 9b 


ways ready, always tidy. Light these clever candles and the exhilarating fra- Save on 3 for $2.85 


Rug ly made in green grance of New England forests drifts about the room 
with reel $ 165 bringing holiday cheer. 3” in diameter, they burn 


and 50 ft. of about 20 hours. Boxed in pairs, red or 5 25 
strong line . DT Nissen Sel ekek tens dee wes dcasc 1 
Save on 2 for $2.95 ve on 3 pairs for $3.50 


ORDER BY MAIL 
FREE! Tehtay- Vie 


Write for Breck’s 


BRECK’ S == 
Christmas Gift 
Booklets 
Saeee Sse et eee 180 BRECK BLDG., BOSTON 9, MASS. 
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Satisfaction Guaranteed 





The Bartlett Way 


= 


Tree Sanitation is effective both as a curative and as a preventive or control measure. 
One of the most familiar and, often, spectacular forms of tree care, its importance to a 
program of tree insect and disease control should not be underestimated . . . nor should 
the importance of proper methods of sanitation be minimized. 

Tree Sanitation consists of the removal of dead, diseased, and insect-infected twigs, 
limbs and branches; properly treating the wounds; and destroying the debris left behind 
to prevent the spread of disease and insects, Dead limbs are not only often a breeding 
ground for tree ailments, but are also unsightly and, sometimes, when high up constitute 
a real menace to life and property. 

Corrective pruning, as distinguished from disease control, is used to thin branches to 
allow more light and air; to shape trees for artistic purposes and to help a tree adapt 
itself to the conditions underwhich it must grow; to avoid the danger of limbs and 
branches over wires and roofs. 

Tree Sanitation requires proper pruning methods; improper procedure can increase an 
already bad condition. A knowledge, as well, of the characteristics of different varieties 
of trees is essential ; when to prune is as important as how to prune. 

This knowledge of tree sanitation, based on scientific research, is part of the training of 
every Bartlett dendrician. A background of years of careful and pai ing study, ever 
continuing at the Bartlett Tree Research Laboratories and extensive erimental 
Grounds, is the finest assurance that when you call a Bartlett representative you will 
_— sound advice and skilled execution based on the most scientific and modern 
met . 


THE F. A. BARTLETT TREE EXPERT CO. Esvosttabescc.e 


Home Office — Stamford, Conn. Stamford, Conn. 
Branch Offices: Peterboro, N. H., Oambridge, Mass., Manchester, Mass., Osterville, Mass., Pittsfield, Mase., B gvington. R. I., Stamford, 
Oonn., Danbury, Oonn., Hartford, Oonn., Islip, N. Y., Kingston, N. ¥., Monroe, N. ¥. Middiecun’ N. v. eckskill, ¥. Y., New 
York, N. Y., Southampton, N. Y., Westbury, .¥., White Plains, N. Y., Orange, N. J., Ghambersburg, Pa., Gynwyd, Pa., Paoli, Pa., 
Wimington, Del., Bethesda, Md., Towson, Md., Marion, Ind., Portsmouth, Ohio, Roanoke, Va., Bluched, W. Va., Huntington, W. Va. 


_— 


EXPERTS @ergoare SY 





